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MARRIAGE 
AND 
MORALS 


by BERTRAND 
RUSSELL 


One of the greatest thinkers of all times 
points the way to a new philosophy of 
sex. If church teaching has robbed sex of 
its beauty and dragged love in the mire, 
then we need just such a book as Rus- 
sell’s in the name of human happiness. 


Why was sex ever considered sinful? Are we to ap- 
prove free love between young people? Is adultery 
sufficient cause for divorce? — is the family 
doomed? Russell answers these vital in by 
MARRIAGE AND MORALS, a plea sanity in 
oN Ge saad cp pee ae aes a 
sho er an every 

telligent man and woman in the world today. $3.00 


An equally important book on the training of children, 
EDUCATION AND THE GOOD LIFE 
Ninth Printing. $2.50 









He 
Believes: 


“No marriage 
should be legally 
binding vatil the 
wife's first preg- 
nancy.” 

“4f a girl is ex- 
pected to bea 
virgin when she mar- 
ries, it will very often 
happen that she is 
trapped by a transi- 
ent and trivial sex attraction, 
which a woman with sexual 
experience could easily dis- 
tinguish from love.” 

























“Where a marriage is fruit- 
ful the expectation ought to 
be that it will be life-long, 
but not that it will exclude 
other sex relations.” 
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A Y 
By JACOB WASSERMANN CES CF peas 
Author of The World’s Illusion, Wedlock, etc. : Dynamo a 
Germany's master novelist has written his master- Sthérian Gerricon 
piece! It went into 55 editions in Germany within six by RODION MARKOVITS. 
months of publication. It was greeted by the press as: An Epoch and a Man 
“The crowning point of all his former work. His art Martin Van Buren 
has become supreme.”—(Kélner Tagblatt). and his Times 
“Am enormous work of extraordinary power.”—(Ham- 5 egg escoag ee ecmmy 
burger 8 Uhr Abendblatt). de og cae 
“A masterpiece.’’—(Westphalische Neuste Nachrichter). by JOHN DEWEY 


In this country, Carl Van Doren says: “It is the best of 


assermann’s novels since The World’s Illusion.’’ 
Two large printings before publication. $3.00 Horace Liveright 
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CHERI 


by COLETTE 


woman writer in France, and the most read 
there today. Cheri, the story of a gigolo and 
the gallant Woman of Fifty, is “‘a brilliant 
work of cheracter portrayal,” says Lewis 


) Galantiere, ‘tragic in its implications but on 


the surface a comedy in a genre new to us 
and full of a slightly macabre fascination.” 


Ten unusual illustrations 
by Herman 





JOHN 
HUSS 


by 
BENITO 
MUSSOLINI 








A dramatization of 
the great Swiss rse- 
tigieus reformer’s 
struggle which, goes 
far to explain his 
feelings on religious 
questions as expres- 
sed in his Vatican 
agreement. 


$2.00 


SUZY FAL 
wen ‘aank 


Paris—the playground of the World 
—and two girls from Broadway 
who don’t miss a trick. Good fun 
and thrills make this novel a diver- 
sion which one friend will recom- 
mend to another. $2.00 





Since George Sand, Colette is the greatest } 
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THE CAPTIVE 


(La Prisonniere) 


by MARCEL PROUST 
Translated by C. K. Scott-Moncrieff 
“An extraordinary and unique novel.” 
—Isabel Paterson in N.Y. Herald Tribune 


“Compares well with the greatest literary 
works of the century...grasps and holds the 
attention with a power that equals the pro- 
r of evil. Yet it is not evil, it is 
—The Argonaut 


SECOND LARGE PRINTING 


AN 
ANTHOLOGY 
OF WORLD 
POETRY 


Edited by 
MARK VAN DOREN 


“Spans five thousand 
years from the Egyp- 
tian Book of the Dead 
te Edna $f. Vincent 
Millay’s sonnet on 
beauty, and the cir- 
cumference of the 


globe from japan te 
California.” 


—The Forum 
90th thousend 


$5.00 
Limp Leather, $10.00 
Full Leather, $12.00 


PASSAGE TO THE SKY 
by HOWARD COXE 


just as Compton Mackenzie has depicted the 
strange lives of the conglomerate group on 
the island of Capri, this novel introduces the 
reader into the innumerable villas which lie 
eround Florence. it is the absorbing story 
of the divorcee, the woman they say has 
murdered her husband, the young men 
seeking new thrills. $2.50 
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“Benjy is a better idiot than Dostoyevsky’s’ 
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EVELYN SCOTT 


The Sound and the Fury 


by WILLIAM FAULKNER 


WILLIAM FAULKNER is a young Southern writer who has slowly been coming to the attention of the 
In “The Sound and the Fury,” the story of a run-down Southern family 


public during the last five years. 


living outwardly on the frayed threads of former gentility, his work seems to have culminated in a novel 
which is, in the opinion of many discerning critics who have read it before publication, one of the most 


remarkable pieces of creative writing that this country has known for a long time. 


LOT HOUSES 
by Elizabeth Manning 


“An excellent piece of work. We 
find ourselves among living 
people, and are taken at once 
into the heart of their lives.”— 
London Times. $2.50 


THE RED 
NAPOLEON 


by Floyd Gibbons 


“It should be read with atten- 

tion by all pacifists and millen- 

nium makers.”—N. Y. Times. 
$2.50 


COLLECTED POEMS 
OF D. H. LAWRENCE 


“They provide a record of inti- 
mate moods, typical of his writ- 
ing."—The Outlook. 2 vols., 
boxed. $5.00 


BIRDS & BEASTS 
OF THE GREEK 
ANTHOLOGY 


by Norman Douglas 


Those who are interested in 
curiosities will gain illumination 
on such subjects as the habitat 
of the unicorn, the fate of mice 
that eat gold-dust, and ancient 
opinions as to the pulchritude of 
the monkey. $3.00 
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ADAM’S BREED 


by RADCLYFFE HALL 


This book by the author of “The Well of 
Loneliness” and “The Unlit Lamp” received 
the Femina Vie Heureuse prize in France 
and the James Tait Black prize in England. 

$2.50 


CORA POTTS 


by WARD GREENE 


“Mr. Greene has written that novel which all 
newspaper men intend to write ‘one of these 
days,’ crowded with the fruits of a wide 
observation, with action, with the whirl of 
events about an extraordinary character.”— 


N. Y. Sun. $2.50 
OVER- 
SHADOWED 


by EUGENE LOHRKE 


“This picture of an ineffectual and vain boy, 
victim of an adored mother, and his de- 
terioration in the presence of war, is told 
understandingly and with just the right tone 
of irony and detachment. An extraordinarily 
beautiful -book.”—Aiélanta Journal. $2.50 








$2.50 


BLUE JUNIATA 
by Malcolm Cowley 


“A kind of poetry rare in Amer- 
ica: the poetry of a _ highly 
trained man of letters.”—Allen 
Tate in The New Republic. 
$2.00 


THE ENGLISH 
KING 


by Michael MacDonagh 


“Mr. MacDonagh has succeeded 
in describing the monarchy as 
a living, effective institution.”— 
N. Y. Evening Post. $3.00 


LITTLE PLAYS 
OF ST. FRANCIS 


by Laurence Housman 


“I do not know that anything 
in this field has ever been better 
done; nor, while still under the 
spell from reading these dra- 
matic renderings of episodes 
from the life and legend of St. 
Francis, do I see how anything 
of the sort ever can be better 
done.” —Christian Century. $2.50 


LATER LETTERS 
OF LADY 
AUGUSTA STANLEY 


“It is somewhat to be doubted 
whether certain passages in Mr. 
Strachey’s Life of Queen Vic- 
toria would have been cast in 
their present form, had the in- 
direct evidence of Lady Augusta 
Stanley’s letters as to Queen 
Victoria’s character been avail- 
able to the writer.”—REGINALD 
BERKELEY. $3.00 
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HE WARM AND EARNEST welcome given by the 

throngs on Broadway to the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain when he landed in New York was notable in itself, 
but it was especially gratifying since it was a welcome to a 
man of peace. The famous street, which has so often wit- 
nessed the adulation of the military, on this occasion took to 
its heart the man who more than anyone else in Europe today 
typifies in himself the spirit of good-will, of peace on earth, 
the finest internationalism that we know. True, the Presi- 
dent of the United States ordered cruisers to meet his ship, 
and a battalion of infantry to present arms when he came 
ashore, but they were unnecessary and out of taste, though 
they were meant as additional evidences of friendship. It is 
too early at this writing to record anything that has come 
out of the conversations between Prime Minister and 
President. If we still have our doubts about the actual prac- 
tical results, if we would still solve the whole problem by 
sinking all the naval vessels and mustering out the battalions 
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without fear of any nation, and without the slightest regard 
for preparedness or parity, we are certain that the visit of 
Ramsay MacDonald will be not without achievement. That 
will, however, lie rather in the domain of psychology than 
in any other field. We believe that when the Prime Min- 
ister leaves he will have done much to change the whole 
attitude of the two peoples toward one another, and will, 
therefore, have lessened the force of the propaganda of the 
paid patrioteers, the talking jingo admirals, and the news- 
papers that continue to seek to coin dirty pennies by rousing 
the fears of the public and stimulating national animosities. 


HE DEMORALIZATION of the Administration 
forces in the Senate was strikingly shown when Sena- 
tor Norris, chairman of the Judiciary Committee, appointed 
as members of the subcommittee to hold the lobby investiga- 
tion Senator Caraway and Senator Walsh of Montana, 
Democrats, Senators Borah and Blaine, insurgents, and 
Senator Robinson of Indiana, regular Republican. To add 
to the joy of the occasion, Senator Caraway announced as 
one of the first subjects of investigation the lobbying in favor 
of the tariff bill. The spectacle of Senators Walsh, Borah, 
and Blaine cross-questioning Mr. Joseph R. Grundy, with 
Senator Caraway on the alert to gain any possible partisan 
advantage involved, and only the feeble Robinson of In- 
diana wringing his hands at sight of the probable embarrass- 
ment of the Old Guard forces, is a prospect to be welcomed 
with glee by all honest men. The subcommittee as consti- 
tuted is not unlikely to dig up facts that will constitute 
effective ammunition against the pending bill, already shot 
full of holes by the Democratic-insurgent combination. Sena- 
tor Norris’s sensible words about lobbying suggest that the 
inquiry, so far as he can control it, will not run into 
hysterics. 0 


HE INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY, 

anxious to prove that it was not a great big monster 
trying to get control of poor innocent newspapers, has, with 
the sale of the Boston Herald and Traveler, got rid of its 
last incumbrance and can draw a breath of fresh air, free 
from the danger of further Congressional investigations. It 
is true, of course, that the International never had any desire 
to control the editorial or news policy of the papers it owned. 
Everybody is perfectly aware of that. But for a time, in 
spite of this general air of detachment, things were pretty 
hot. The future of the Boston papers, however, is not so 
bright as it might be. For they have fallen out of the frying- 
pan into the fire, out of the ownership—but not control—of 
the International into the hands of a group of bankers— 
Eastman, Dillon and Company, Tucker, Anthony and Com- 
pany, and the First National Corporation of Boston. These 
corporations are offering stock in the papers for public sale; 
the papers ought to make money; it is unlikely that they will 
make money if some editorial writer or reporter gets too rash 
in his criticism of the status quo or, more specifically, of any 
advertiser in the newspaper. What will be the result? The 
Herald and the Traveler are not free papers now any more 
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than they were free under the ownership of the International 
Paper Company. We have no free press when a newspaper 
is run as a business enterprise, primarily to make money 
for somebody. The International might just as well have 
saved itself the trouble of the sale. 


HE BLOODCURDLING TALE that comes out of 

Colorado State Prison, which ended with the murder 
of seven guards, the death of four convicts and the suicide of 
their leader, and the destruction by fire or machine-gun 
attack of half a million dollars’ worth of prison property, 
makes a fitting climax to the series of prison outbursts that 
have occurred in this country during the last few months. 
For it should be evident that no five men could maintain the 
sort of hideous and bloody siege held to by these five convicts, 
or could for seventeen hours keep up the bloodthirsty spirit of 
revenge necessary to kill seven of their jailors and finally 
themselves except under prison conditions that are unen- 
durable to mortal flesh. These men were enemies of society, 
and upon society, in the persons of their jailors, they took a 
dreadful revenge. But society again, in the persons of prison 
wardens, chairmen of “crime committees,” penologists, and 
all persons who are directly or indirectly concerned with the 
incarceration of men convicted of crime, should consider care- 
fully where the feud started. As long as we have a prison 
system which seeks to “reform” prisoners by punishing them, 
as long as we have prison labor unpaid except occasionally by 
wages that are only a fraction of those paid outside the 
prison, as long as we have monotony, silence, bad food, foul 
cells, and on top of all this long prison terms with no hope 
of earlier release, we shall have desperate men willing to take 
any incredible and bloody chance to get out. Death for them 
is preferable to prison. We might take the trouble to inspect 
the enlightened penal systems of other countries—Germany, 
Mexico, England. We might take time off to review our 
whole prison system, with the notion that perhaps the Mosaic 
law is not the best foundation for it. If we do not, there is 
no telling what extremes will be upon us. 


IX MORE STRIKERS have met violent deaths in 
North Carolina’s cotton mill war, and the feeling is 

so bitter in the Marion and Charlotte districts that more 
violence may be expected at any moment. The Marion 
massacre—and it deserves to be called that—cannot be 
blamed upon the Communists, for they were many miles 
away at the time and the strike at the Marion Manufactur- 
ing Company mills was led by the United Textile Workers 
of the American Federation of Labor. A local sheriff and 
several deputies became hysterical when a few strikers 
gathered in front of the mill early in the morning and re- 
fused to move on. Every impartial witness agrees that not 
a single shot came from the strikers’ side, but the deputies 
poured a fusillade into the strikers’ ranks and continued to 
fire while the men were running away. Four of-the six men 
killed were shot in the back. As a result of the massacre 
Sheriff Oscar Adkins and fourteen of his deputies will face 
charges of murder, and thirty-two of the strikers will be 
tried for conspiracy and rebellion. It is a pity that the real 
culprit in the whole tragedy cannot be placed on trial. 
R. W. Baldwin, owner of the Marion Manufacturing Com- 
pany, had recently made a settlement with his workers after 
a long strike, and then had so openly and ruthlessly violated 





that settlement that the starving mill workers were driven 
to desperation. Nothing can punish an employer for such 
treachery except possibly the outraged public opinion of the 
country; and we hope that Mr. Baldwin and other Southern 
mill owners of his stripe will be held up for public inspec- 
tion by a Senate investigating committee. At Washington 
Senator Wheeler is fighting vigorously for his resolution 
calling for such an investigation, but thus far he has been 
blocked by the tariff hogs and by Senator Overman of North 
Carolina. 


T CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA, the 
seven Communists and local strikers who are on trial 
for second-degree murder in connection with the death of 
Police Chief Aderholt of Gastonia face a less friendly jury 
than they faced at their first trial, which was brought to 
an abrupt end by the insanity of one of the jurors. Funda- 
mentalist farmers dominate the present jury and all trade- 
union members have been eliminated; in the first trial the 
jury contained four union members. The fact that the 
prisoners do not now face the possibility of the electric chair 
may be an actual handicap to them because many jurors 
tend to convict men for second-degree murder on less con- 
vincing evidence than would be required for a first-degree 
verdict. It is evident as the case progresses that the prose- 
cution cares more about convicting Fred E. Beal, Communist 
strike leader, than all the other prisoners collectively. Every 
effort is being made to prove that Beal by his speeches at 
strike meetings and his orders to picket leaders deliberately 
incited the strikers to violence on the night of Chief Ader- 
holt’s death. Fortunately for Beal, the evidence against 
him seems even weaker than against the other defendants. 
He was not discovered with a gun, although his life had 
been repeatedly threatened, and his alleged appeals for violent 
action seem to be nothing more than general exhortations to 
act militantly and to resist attack. That any labor leader 
should face the danger of thirty years in prison for such 
utterances is a proof of the animus that lies behind the 
prosecution. 


HEN BRITAIN’S LABOR CABINET negotiated 

a compromise agreement with the Prime Minister of 
Egypt they knew perfectly well that they were dealing with 
a mere puppet of empire. Mahmoud Pasha, member of a 
minority party, came into that high office only after Lord 
Lloyd, British High Commissioner, had set his imperial veto 
upon rule by a Wafdist Cabinet. Now Mahmoud has re- 
signed, and the Wafd, the Nationalist Party, which won an 
overwhelming victory at the last election, seems likely to 
sweep the country again at the election which is now immi- 
nent. It is easy to point out how cleverly the Wafdist politi- 
cians manipulate the ignorant masses in Egypt; the fact 
remains that, rightly or wrongly, the bulk of Egypt of all 
classes supports this Nationalist Party. Rumors come from 
London that Nationalist leaders, while they denounce the 
compromise agreement today, have privately assured the Brit- 
ish of their willingness to accept it once they are in office; but 
to bank upon such secret contradictions would be to play 
with fire. The utmost friendliness of attitude on the part of 
the Labor Cabinet cannot charm away the existence of funda- 
mental and dangerous contradictions of interest between Eng- 
land and Egypt; if the present leaders of the Wafd should 
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accept a treaty which gave full dominion over the Sudan to 
Britain and left English troops in complete control of the 
Suez region, another party would surely rise to confound 
them by insisting that they continue te demand what they 
have hitherto demanded. More trouble lies ahead. 


HE RESUMPTION OF DIPLOMATIC relations 

between Great Britain and the Soviet Republic leaves 
a good many matters to be settled by negotiation. A com- 
mercial treaty, claims arising out of intervention, debt settle- 
tlements, fisheries, and the attitude of both governments 
toward the treaties of 1924 must still be considered to the 
satisfaction of both parties. The only thing that is really 
settled is the propaganda pledge which has been exacted by 
Mr. Henderson for Great Britain from the Russian Ambas- 
sador to Paris, presumably for the Soviet Government. The 
pledge, word for word the same as that included in the treaty 
of August, 1924, is binding for both parties, but it is evident 
that Communist propaganda in the British Empire is what 
it is designed to prevent. It is as follows: 


The contracting parties solemnly affirm their desire 
and intention to live in peace and amity with each other, 
scrupulously to respect the undoubted right of a state to 
order its own life within its own jurisdiction in its own 
way, to refrain and restrain all persons and organizations 
under their direct or indirect control, including organiza- 
tions in receipt of any financial assistance from them, from 
any act, overt or covert, liable in any way whatsoever to 
endanger the tranquillity of the British Empire or the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, or intended to embitter the 
relations of the British Empire or the Union with their 
neighbors of any other countries. 


This is less the language of diplomacy than that of simple 
justice and common sense. But it has not been the openly 
avowed policy of the Communist International. Whether 
the Soviet Government can prevent propaganda remains to 
be seen; meanwhile it is good to see again a commercial, 
financial, and one hopes a social truce. 


NEW REBELLION has started in China and this 

time it seems to have more than transitory signifi- 
cance, because it represents the original leaders of the Kuo- 
mintang who headed the Nationalist movement at Hankow 
two years ago. Since the Hankow and the Nanking Na- 
tionalists agreed to unite at Nanking in 1927 these original 
Kuomintang leaders have stayed aloof from the government, 
bitterly resenting the fact that Chiang Kai-shek had turned 
a democratic movement into a personal dictatorship. Now 
they have decided that the time is ripe to recapture the 
Nationalist movement, and they have issued a general mani- 
festo against Chiang containing ten indictments that range 
all the way from graft to murder. Nominally the civilian 
leader of the new revolt is Wang Ching-wei, who headed 
the Hankow Nationalist Government of 1927, but since 
he is virtually exiled the present leadership falls upon the 
famous General Chang Fak-wei, whose “Ironsides” were the 
backbone of the Nationalist army in its advance from Can- 
ton. Whatever may be the fate of the military forces in 
revolt there can be no doubt that the new rebellion will 
have great political significance. The left-wing and right- 
wing forces opposed to Chiang Kai-shek have at last been 
welded together into a formal group. They contain the best 






brains in China and the most worthy pioneers of the move- 
ment which Chiang captured. Technically they seem to 
represent the majority of the Nationalist Party, but it is not 
likely that they can gain control of Nanking except by 
military conquest. And at the military game Chiang Kai- 
shek seems still to be the master. 


CCORDING TO MELVIN J. BALLARD, mem- 

ber of the Council of Twelve of the Church of Latter 
Day Saints, as reported in an Associated Press dispatch, 
citizens of the United States during the past year have been 
robbed of $2,650,000,000 at the points of guns, swindled out 
of over $6,000,000,000 by dishonest promoters, and indi- 
rectly separated from $100,000,000 by embezzlement on the 
part of dishonest public officials. We are glad that our 
faithful statisticians are at last giving us adequate data to 
judge the comparative efficiency of private and public in- 
dustry. We assume that none will question the correct- 
ness of Mr. Ballard’s figures. If our arithmetic is right, 
they prove that private enterprise is eighty-six and one-half 
times as efficient as public, or as the esteemed National 
Electric Light Association would put it, 8,650 per cent as 
good. On this basis let’s figure a little ourselves. Our 
national income is somewhere around ninety billions. Let 
the government-operation camel once thrust his nose into the 
tent, as he has done in Ontario, and this luscious figure 
will straightway be divided by eighty-six and one-half, re- 
ducing it to a little more than a billion, and we shall have 
just about ten dollars apiece to live on for a year. We 
commend our computation to the Public Relations Counsel 
of the power companies, whose one desire, as we have learned 
from their literature, is to render larger service. 


T IS AN UNMIXED PLEASURE to call attention 
to the approaching celebration of the seventieth birth- 
day of Professor John Dewey, noted elsewhere in this issue. 
Appropriately enough, it takes the form of a discussion of 
Professor Dewey’s work in the three fields of philosophy, 
education, and general social progress. For the better part 
of a half-century this great scholar has been quietly build- 
ing his ideas into the thinking, the education, and the social 
organization of the American people, and doing it all so 
unpretendingly that it is hard to realize how different things 
would have been if John Dewey had not been there. He 
has influenced the thought of students more profoundly, per- 
haps, than has any other American, living or dead. There 
is no school in the United States today that is unaffected by 
John Dewey’s courageous experiments in the educational 
field and by the spread of his ideas among our teachers. 
His trust in the experimental method and his constant 
readiness to learn have been an unfailing source of encour- 
agement and inspiration to workers in the most diverse fields 
of social reform. His is a combination of mind and spirit 
such as comes but once or twice in a generation. It is a 
pleasure to turn from the doings of lesser men to pay tribute 
to one who has lived completely as a part of this twentieth- 
century America of ours, appreciating to the full all that is 
good in it, yet never for a moment overwhelmed by the rush 
of that which will not last. As the most appropriate con- 
tribution that it can make to this celebration, The Nation 
will publish in its next issue a critical evaluation of Professor 
Dewey’s philosophy. 
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Stresemann 


reaches beyond the boundaries of the country whose 

Chancellor and Foreign Minister he had been, on 
and off, since 1923. For Herr Stresemann will go down in 
history as one of the foremost statesmen of the post-war 
period, one who rendered service of profound value to Europe 
as well as to Germany. It is not surprising that Prime Min- 
ister MacDonald was reported as being deeply shocked when 
the news came to him on the Berengaria. In the work of 
preparation for Locarno, which MacDonald initiated, there 
was no one who collaborated more warmly than Stresemann 
or acted as promptly. We have repeatedly expressed our 
belief that the voluntary and complete German renunciation 
of Alsace and Lorraine, together with Germany’s readiness 
to give up all idea of revenge for its terrible defeat and its 
willingness to agree to permanent peace on the Rhine, was 
one of the greatest acts of statesmanship of modern times. 
For this the credit belongs to Stresemann. It was he who, 
taking advantage of the spirit created by MacDonald, initi- 
ated the Locarno Pacts. It was he who insisted that Ger- 
many enter the League of Nations and achieved that aim. 
It was he who at a private conference with Aristide Briand 
brought him to agree to that pact of security and peace be- 
tween their two countries which should have been signed at 
least a generation before. 

More than all this, Stresemann got his own country to 
agree to these acts. Everyone who witnessed the bitterness of 
the early German post-war feeling, or who was in Germany 
during the days of the cowardly and criminal French inva- 
sion of the Ruhr, marveled that Stresemann and Hindenburg 
could so revolutionize German policy. It is no wonder that 
on his fiftieth birthday the former was widely acclaimed as 
the man who had saved Europe from economic warfare and 
from deliberate preparation for another world disaster. 
Briand, MacDonald, Stresemann—how different would Eu- 
rope be today if these men had stuck to the old diplomacy, 
had talked revenge, had brought into their discussions the 
recriminations in which the Germans at least might justly 
have indulged! 

Stresemann’s own achievements are the more remark- 
able because they were attained despite a personality and a 
manner which at first antagonized many who came in con- 
tact with him. He seemed to embody some of the unpleasant 
qualities for which German statesmen have been noted. But 
the better one knew him the bigger he seemed, and the more 
attractive—he could be delightful. Certainly he rose steadily 
in the estimation of those with whom he had to work. If 
the applause which greeted his first appearance in the League 
of Nations was given more to his nation than to the man, 
that was not the case later. He was in wretched health 
last month and postponed his great speech to gain strength, 
yet it was profoundly impressive, partly because it went 
beyond the usual range of foreign ministers into speculative 
fields. But the Assembly had learned to like the man for 
himself. It knew that if he at first sought his country’s 
entrance into the League for the advantage which would 
accrue to Germany, he had become profoundly interested in 


T HE death of Gustav Stresemann is a misfortune which 


the League itself and its development. It recognized, too, 
how greatly he had grown in stature and how deeply he had 
become intrenched in the regard of men like Ambassador 
Houghton, Lord D’Abernon, the recent British Ambassador 
to Berlin, MacDonald, and Briand. If he was aggressive 
he was also downright, and more than all he could rise above 
narrow nationalism and see things from the point of view 
of all Europe. 

All of this makes Stresemann’s loss to the world great 
indeed. It is even greater for Germany itself. For he 
more than anybody else, with eccasional vital assistance from 
Hindenburg, held things together by the power of his per- 
sonality. The inability of the many German parties to sink 
party differences in the face of national emergencies, the 
threat to parliamentary government offered by their mere 
number, the bitterness of the opposition of the Nationalists 
and of the Communists—all these have made many people 
wonder whether the Reichstag itself was not doomed to go 
the way of legislatures in Spain, Italy, and elsewhere. We 
wonder where it will be possible to find a successor to Strese- 
mann, someone whose force and persuasiveness will bring the 
Reichstag to accept, for instance, the Young Plan settlement, 
who will be able to take the lead in a peaceful Europe as 
Stresemann did. Germany is no more suffering from an 
over-supply of great men than are the other countries of the 
world. It is an open secret that President Hindenburg’s 
great age has made him ready to lay down his office before 
very long, before the infirmities of the eighties decrease his 
usefulness and weaken his mental powers. It is difficult to 
foretell what man or what kind of man will be his successor. 
There were those who thought that it might be Stresemann. 
Not that the office would have appealed to one so active and 
vigorous, but that his delicate health might have made it 
best for him to take the easier position. While the Na- 
tionalist threat to invoke a national referendum for the 
purpose of rejecting the Young Plan agreement is not yet 
dangerous, it is undeniable that the man who could best 
have knocked that foolish proposal on the head is no longer 
here. 

There must, therefore, be deep mourning in liberal and 
republican circles that Stresemann has had to go at the early 
age of fifty-one, and that there is in sight at this moment 
no one of a similarly dominant and brilliant personality. If 
Germany itself has as a whole recovered so remarkably from 
the effects of the war, it is undeniable that there is still great 
and far-reaching suffering in certain classes, that agriculture 
is in certain sections far from prosperous, and that industry 
is steadily imperiled by the difficulty of obtaining foreign 
markets. There are still problems, still financial burdens to 
appal the ablest of statesmen. Stresemann’s successor, when 
he is found, must be a patriot in the truest sense, he must 
have a rare ability to cooperate and a detached and pro- 
foundly wide vision of the European scene if he is in any 
way to take the place of the man whose death is today 
deplored not only by the wisest statesmen but literally by 
millions of people, in Germany of course, but also throughout 
the world. 
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Mr. Shearer’s Tale 


HE Senate’s inquiry into propaganda by American 
shipbuilders at the naval limitation conference at 
Geneva in 1927 was interrupted at a crucial point 
by the visit of Ramsay MacDonald. At the conclusion of 
the hearing on October 1, with William B. Shearer still on 
the witness stand, the investigating committee decided on a 
temporary recess in order to prevent the possibility of any 
embarrassing disclosures during the stay of the British Prime 
Minister. Such caution was perhaps unnecessarily thin- 
skinned, but there is good reason to believe that the public 
already has the most important part of the story. The ship- 
builders had the first say, and it was a pitiful piece of self- 
revelation. In fact their performance might aptly be entitled 
the Shipbuilders’ Follies of 1927. Taking their testimony 
at its face value, the high executives of the three companies 
involved disclosed themselves as gullible and careless in the 
extreme. Had Mr. Shearer been able to follow the ship- 
builders with a quiet and reasonable story, it would have 
been convincing even without much documentary proof. But 
Mr. Shearer turned the follies into a melodrama. His flam- 
boyant exaggerations detracted from the substantial element 
of truth behind his accusations and are, we fear, going to 
make it easy for the shipbuilders and other persons involved 
in the disreputable proceedings to escape with only slight 
loss of face. 

In the last day of the hearing before adjournment, Mr. 
Shearer described briefly the “amazing secret British docu- 
ment” which he said was signed by Sir William Wiseman, 
“the chief British spy in America” during the war. The 
Senate committee decided not to make the document public 
until it resumed its sessions, and this is just as well for, 
according to an article in the London Observer by S. K. 
Ratcliffe, a well-known British journalist, the “document” 
was never anything but a joke. Says Mr. Ratcliffe: 

It is nothing more or less than a lark, a joke, a 
squib... turned out ten years ago by an amusing and 
unusual Irishman who had done service for England dur- 
ing the war. . .. I suppose that it was planted on Mr. 
Shearer, but that does not make it any more than a still 
bigger hoax. 

Which merely proves that persons of Mr. Shearer's turn 
of mind cannot be baited with impunity. They refuse to 
see a joke if it interferes with their pet notions. 

Mr. Shearer did let out one precious morsel, even if not 
germane to the main issue, on the last day of his testimony. 
He said that after the shipbuilding companies dropped him 
William Randolph Hearst gave him $2,000 a month to 
propagandize against the League of Nations and the World 
Court. This employment continued until the Senate an- 
nounced its inquiry, whereupon Mr. Shearer was dropped 
like a hot potato. Mr. Hearst had been ready enough to 
use Mr. Shearer—and no questions asked—as long as his 
personality was clouded in secrecy, but the moment the dogs 
began to bark an unctuous letter arrived from one of the 
publisher’s managers, cutting Mr. Shearer off the pay-roll and 
righteously chiding him for not having been more frank in 
revealing his past. 

But all of Mr. Shearer’s exaggerations should not blind 


the public to certain vital facts which are now beyond dis- 
pute. Mr. Shearer went to Geneva secretly in the pay of 
three American shipbuilding companies, and he disseminated 
propaganda hostile to the success of the conference. This 
propaganda was more or less supported by at least four of 
the American naval officers at the conference and was exten- 
sively used by some of the American newspaper correspond- 
ents. The record of the latter is far from clean. Corre- 
spondents who felt that their newspapers were hostile to, or 
indifferent toward, genuine disarmament found Mr. Shearer’s 
information and interpretations excellent background for 
their dispatches. It is not credible that they swallowed it 
whole to the extent of which Mr. Shearer has boasted ; news- 
paper correspondents are not in the habit of swallowing any- 
thing whole. But neither is it possible to believe that they 
checked up all his information in the way that some of them 
have since insisted that they did. There could not have 
been either time or facilities for that in the rush of filing 
daily dispatches. Certain correspondents were ready, like 
Mr. Hearst, to use Mr. Shearer without asking embarrassing 
questions. And not the least shameful revelation of the 
Senate’s inquiry is the knowledge that certain of our great 
newspapers printed dispatches which purported to be news, 
but were in fact well larded with propaganda paid for by 
American shipbuilders. 


Flexing Down the Tariff 


NCE more has the Senate vindicated its right to be 
OC called the one remaining deliberative body in the 

government of the United States. After a three 
weeks’ debate, some of it of high order, on the so-called 
flexible provisions of the tariff, it voted by the unexpected 
majority of 47 to 42 to take away from the President his 
present power, upon report of the Tariff Commission, to 
raise or lower duties which failed to “equalize differences in 
cost of production” here and abroad, and determined to vest 
in Congress, where it belongs, the responsibility of changing 
rates. Only last week the President, breaking his long 
silence on the tariff bill, had demanded that this power be 
left in his hands “in protection of the public interest.” The 
Senate had already refused to do the President’s bidding in 
connection with the export debenture provision of the Farm 
Relief Bill and the national origins clause of the Immigra- 
tion Act. Now for the third time, and on this occasion in a 
thoroughly good cause, it asserts its prerogative of inde- 
pendent thought and action. Of course the battle must all 
be fought out again when the bill goes to conference, and as 
the President will have behind him the sheep of the House, 
safely shepherded by well-trained protectionist wolves, he 
may yet get his way just as he did in the export debenture 
fight. For the present, however, he is beaten, and though 
his defeat was due in part to factional differences in his 
own party, yet the better brains and the better argument 
of the Senate were against him. 

The so-called flexible provisions, as we have suffered 
from them since 1922, are in theory arrant economic non- 
sense and in practice a dishonest blind enabling a protection- 
ist President to raise rates with supposed scientific sanction. 
If anybody doubts this sweeping statement, let him read in 
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the Congressional Record of September 25 Senator La Fol- 
lette’s devastating historical review of the work of the Tariff 
Commission under the flexible provisions of the Fordney- 
McCumber Act. With the same passion for an overwhelm- 
ing array of incontrovertible facts that characterized his 
father, one of the greatest of American legislators, the Wis- 
consin Senator showed the silliness of the notion that you 
can “take the tariff out of politics” simply by the device of a 
commission. With abundant citation of chapter and verse, 
he showed how President Harding and notably President 
Coolidge had debauched and degraded the commission, with 
the eager connivance of such tools as Commissioner Marvin 
of Home Market Club fame and Commissioner Glassie of 
fragrant Louisiana sugar memory. He backed Senator Smoot 
up against a wall and, with the aid of Senators Couzens and 
Bratton, forced him to admit an “unethical” attempt to influ- 
ence the action of the commission in the sugar case by hurling 
upon it the sugar lobby. He showed that duties had been 
increased in thirty-two cases under the flexible provision and 
lowered in only five unimportant ones, including bob-white 
quail and paint-brush handles. Investigations, he pointed out, 
had been delayed whenever their outcome threatened to call 
for a reduction of duty; the log case occupied five years, for 
example, and the linseed oil case six years and three months. 
He demonstrated that the valuable work done by the com- 
mission before 1922 in gathering and digesting information 
was largely brought to an end when the commission came 
to be manipulated under the flexible provisions. ‘The Tarift 
Commission’s . . . record in the adjustment of tariff duties 
under the flexible provisions is a disgrace,” said the Wiscon- 
sin Senator in summary. It is a disgrace to the party in 
power and to the last two incumbents of the presidency. 

In the face of such a record Mr. Hoover has had the 
temerity to call the flexible provision “one of the most pro- 
gressive steps taken in tariff-making in all of our history.” 
Instead, it is nonsense in theory and downright dishonesty 
in practice. Mr. Hoover’s whole record in respect to the 
tariff shows either that he is monumentally ignorant regard- 
ing that subject or else that he is playing just the old protec- 
tionist game. Let his supporters choose which alternative they 
will. For ourselves, we rejoice that the Senate has given 
him this well-deserved drubbing over the flexible provision, 
and we hope that the bill, if it ever be enacted, will not 
restore one iota of independent tariff-making power to a 
high-protectionist executive like Mr. Hoover. We are tired 
of his masquerading as an economist. 

The defeat of the President on the flexible provision 
indicates the difficult position of the whole tariff bill. The 
feeble leadership of the Administration forces, the stupidity 
of Senator Bingham in hiring the assistant to the President 
of the Connecticut Manufacturers Association as an expert 
to help in framing the bill (no new practice, by the way), 
the farmers’ festering sense of injustice and the revolt of 
their representatives in the Senate, the mutterings of out- 
raged consumers—all these and a myriad of other causes 
threaten trouble for the measure. It is no time for further 
bourbonism in trade policy, and we hope that every enemy 
of the bill will hack and gnaw at it until it is, if possible, 
completely destroyed. It is packed with mischief for the 
economic welfare of the people of the United States and 
other countries, and for the friendly international relations 
that it is essential to build up. 


A Neglected Art 


XECUTIONS are no longer public in the United 
States. Those in charge of the ceremonies usually 
insist that the reason for this secrecy lies in the 

brutalizing effect of the spectacle upon those who watch it, 
but we ourselves have sometimes been inclined to suspect 
that they were actually more concerned lest the institution 
of capital punishment should prove unendurable to a civilized 
society if the rites involved were performed coram populo. 
Also we see no reason why those who believe capital pun- 
ishment necessary should be permitted to delegate the per- 
formance to someone else, and we are heartily in favor of 
the suggestion once made that the members of a jury which 
condemns a man to death should be compelled not only to 
witness the execution but to draw lots for the privilege 
of springing the trap or throwing the switch which sends the 
victim to eternity. 

Meanwhile we recommend to the attention of all those 
who believe the gallows to be one of the essential props 
by which civilization is supported a little book* recently 
published under the following delightful title: “A Handbook 
on Hanging. Being a short Introduction to the fine art of 
Execution, and containing much useful information on Neck- 
Breaking, Throttling, Strangling, Asphyxiation, Decapita- 
tion, and Electrocution; as well as Data and Wrinkles for 
Hangmen, an account of the late Mr. Berry’s method of 
Killing and a working list of drops; to which is added a 
Hangman’s Ready Reckoner and certain other items of in- 
terest. All very Proper to be Read and Kept in every 
Family.” 

Hangmen are not usually popular. The society which 
employs them salves its own conscience by regarding these 
employees with loathing, and the author of the work at 
present under discussion cites an English law case in the 
course of which damages were awarded a gentleman who 
had been mistaken for an executioner in spite of the plea 
of the defense that “the executioner is a public official, 
necessary to the security of the state, and it is no more a 
libel to describe a man as an executioner than to say that he 
is a judge.” But, as our author points out, the court seems 
to have been quite illogical, and he has no hesitation in 
calling to the attention of the public the skill and knowledge 
necessary to make a really first-rate hangman. He cele- 
brates by name some of the more distinguished practitioners 
of the art; he recounts many interesting anecdotes of the 
scaffold; and he presents a table to show just how far a 
man of a given weight must be dropped if a certain frac- 
ture of the neck is to result. No one who has any idea 
of becoming a candidate for the particular public office to 
which such things are relevant should fail to study the 
book, and indeed we feel that it might be read with profit 
by-all those who favor capital punishment and who, there- 
fore, should have some idea of what it involves. 

There are passages which lead us to suspect that Mr. 
Duff is ironical—that he does not actually entertain as high 
an opinion of the noble art of the hangman as he professes to 


hold. 





By Charles Duff. Hale, Cushman 


*“A Handbook on Hanging.” 
$1.50. 
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are cruel and unusual. Concerning the utility of in- 

toxicating beverages there is room for debate, but 
when America goes dry completely we have a right to say 
that we will accept no substitutes. Between the lines of good 
beer and pure water there lies the No Man’s Land of pop 
and phosphate. I speak as one who finds that water, in mod- 
eration, can be most refreshing. There is no sweet content, 
not even in a carload, but on a hot day it stands next to beer 
as a beverage to quench the thirst. 

But so-called soft drinks corrode the delicate lining of 
the stomach. They shall not force sarsaparilla down the 
throat of the American worker or undermine his health with 
lemon soda. There should be chapters in the school text- 
books showing the abdomen before and after it has been 
exposed to a raspberry flip. My chemical friends inform me 
that practically all the flavors dispensed at drug-store foun- 
tains are synthetic. Men who gulp down peach sodas derived 
from coal-tar products are in no position to sneer at naive 
Volstead violators who believe all that they read on the 
labels of the bootlegger’s bottles. 

Once upon a time, way back before the war, I went on 
a party with a man who had pledged himself to reform. In 
full view of his affrighted and horrified companions he drank 
sixteen glasses of celery tonic. Not until the seventeenth 
round was it possible to prevail upon him to give up this vile 
addiction and return to more normal habits. But by the time 
he asked for whiskey it was much too late. He was horribly 
ill the next day and as recently as last week he had not quite 
recovered. Not even now can he sit down to the traditional 
table d’hote of the New York restaurant. He always pleads 
with his host to be allowed to linger outside until the olives 
and celery have been dispensed with. 

A prominent New York clergyman was recently 
quoted as saying: “Europe’s labor has its beer but American 
labor has twenty-five kinds of soft drinks, many of them rich 
in milk, and radios, palatial -motion-picture houses, automo- 
biles, and restaurants de luxe.” 

That, I must admit, is a good deal to crowd into any 
tumbler. I doubt if there is as much as that even in the 
purest alcohol. But has the good preacher ever undertaken 
any scientific research into the soft drinks whose virtues he 
extols? Has he ever sent any samples to the laboratory to be 
tested? “Rich in milk” is by no means inevitably a recom- 
mendation. For the sake of humanity I ask the clergyman 
to stand some day beside a crowded lunch counter in the 
downtown district. Here he will see no supermen and 
women. Frail frames and mottled complexions are all too 
common among these slaves of the milk shake. Together 
with the banana split the chocolate milk shake forms one of 
the most serious threats to the national digestion. One finds 
no gaiety among the victims of the soft-drink habit. Not 
even a temporary exhilaration comes to them while they 
waste their substance in debauches. 

Let’s make a test. If the clergyman—and I think it was 
Doctor Reisner—will select some unknown amateur runner I 
will pick another. At the starting-line of a half-mile race 
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my candidate will drink a glass of beer. Dr. Reisner’s man 
is to take a frosted chocolate with a little nutmeg. At odds 
of two to one I’ll back my man not only to win but to be 
looking over his shoulder when he finishes. While it is true 
that strong drink has ruined its thousands, the softer bever- 
ages have enervated millions. In such a strenuous pastime 
as professional baseball the players who let themselves get 
soft and slow because of excessive devotion to milk shakes 
are even worse off than those who lean a little to gin or rye. 
As for coffee, when did alcohol ever begin to work such fear- 
ful havoc? I have unfortunately known men who were 
just a wee bit cranky until the coming of the first cocktail, 
but a caffeine addict is positively dangerous until he has 
gulped down his morning poison. Indeed, I’ve known men 
to drink one steaming cup after another. Only constitutions 
of wrought iron can stand such treatment. Even those 
addicted to strong drink must bow low and cry “maestro” 
in the presence of a coffee virtuoso. 

Why do you suppose the average farmer’s wife grows 
old before her time? Hard work is a factor not to be over- 
looked but a great contributing cause is the excessive use of 
coffee. Indeed, I strongly suspect that many of the more 
ardent temperance workers are merely expending a fractious 
energy created in them by the second and the third cup. Nor 
is there any rosy period in the day of the coffee addict. Be- 
fore he gets the murky liquid he is as cross as two bears. 
After imbibing he is as cross as one. That is about the best 
that can be expected of him. At no point during the party 
will he grow jolly and sing “Sweet Adeline.” 

A minister just back from Norway, where he went for 
a vacation, says that it is nonsense to talk of temperance in 
the lands which have attempted less drastic forms of prohibi- 
tion. Modification, he says, is only a snare and a delusion. 
In the land of Norway, he says, he saw much drunkenness. In 
fact, he almost glows about it. The chief diversion of Ameri- 
can temperance workers vacationing in Europe seems to be a 
search for natives crazed with liquor. Next time you meet 
an Anti-Saloon Leaguer in the streets of Paris, invite him to 
come with you to see the work of Rodin. This is perfectly 
safe, for he will refuse. He has no time to waste on statues. 
Instead he must explore estaminets and all the sidewalk 
places. At night you'll find him coming home tired but 
exultant. Possibly he never did see Napoleon’s Tomb, but 
what of that? He spied ten drunks and two of them were 
women. 

And so I was interested in the news report concerning 
the Rev. Mr. X, who spent both August and September 
among the fjords. High up in Scandinavia one can watch 
the midnight sun and mighty forests and shining inlets of the 
ocean. If Dr. X saw any of these things he appears to have 
made no comment to his congregation. Instead, the news 


report of his homecoming sermon merely announced: “He 
reported seeing much drunkenness in Norway.” 

I do not wish to carp but the next time the Rev. Mr. X 
wants a vacation filled with good clean fun I think I can 
promise him a treat of the same kind nearer home and save 
Heywoop Broun 


him steamer fare. 
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Pittsburgh, October 1 
green justice had spoken. ‘The court- 


room was stunned. The three defendants stood im- 

mobile. Counsel were amazed. The widow Barkoski 
stared. Judge Gray turned white. “Gentlemen of the jury,” 
the clerk droned, “you say you find the defendants not 
guilty?” “Yes,” they chorused. Walter J. Lyster and 
Harold P. Watts turned and nodded to their mothers. 
Frank Slapikis heaved a sigh of relief. Tears stole down 
the cheeks of the widow Barkoski. Judge Gray thanked the 
jury, and the normal courtroom sounds replaced the hush. 

Thus ended what had started out to be the exercise of 
justice by a sovereign State—the fixing of responsibility for 
the savage killing of John Barkoski, Allegheny County miner. 
“This,” said Prosecutor Roy T. Clunk when he got his 
breath, “is the most shocking miscarriage of justice in the 
history of this or any other county. I am glad the verdict is 
not on my conscience.” 

John Barkoski worked at Montour mine No. 9 of the 
Pittsburgh Coal Company at Santiago. He had rented a 
farm, which he worked in his off hours. He hoped even- 
tually to leave the mine forever and spend his days peacefully 
on his farm. 

But on February 9, 1929, he stepped into his mother-in- 
law’s home, House No. 210, near the mine, and there fell 
into the hands of two coal and iron policemen employed by 
the Pittsburgh Coal Company, Harold Watts and Frank 
Slapikis. The defense said Barkoski had stabbed Watts. Eye- 
witnesses for the prosecution said Watts had launched an 
unprovoked attack on Barkoski. At any rate, Barkoski was 
delivered to the barracks of the coal and iron police at 
Imperial with the following injuries: Laceration of the left 
cheek, five or six head wounds, two broken ribs, and a frac- 
tured nose. 

Dr. J. M. Patterson, coal company physician, ascer- 
tained these injuries and treated them. He testified on the 
witness stand that he observed Lieutenant Lyster, who was 
in charge of the police, kicking and beating Barkoski while 
the miner lay semi-conscious on the floor. Lyster, the physi- 
cian said, beat Barkoski with a strap, twisted his ears until 
the man cried aloud, and twisted his broken nose until he 
lapsed again into unconsciousness. “All this time,” testified 
the seventy-six-year-old doctor, “he seemed to be trying to 
make him say something. I warned Lyster “This will have 
to stop, now, because his condition is serious.’”” Dr. Patter- 
son left the barracks after that. 

The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania resumed its testi- 
mony through another eye-witness, John Higgins, himself a 
former coal and iron policeman. “They beat him, they 
kicked him, they used everything imaginable on him until 
they took him to the hospital,” was the way Higgins summed 
it up. Lyster, the witness said, beat Barkoski over the chest 
with a poker. He beat him until the poker bent, then 
straightened the implement and beat the man again. He 


stripped the miner to the waist, the better to use a strap. 
He kicked him until the miner’s body rolled over and over 


Coal and Iron Justice 


By FRANK BUTLER and ROBERT TAYLOR 





on the floor of the barracks. Watts, too, Higgins said, beat 
Barkoski, kicked him, struck him over the head with knuck- 
lers, and while Lyster grilled him for a confession, slapped 
him on the arms and legs and neck with his blackjack. The 
miner, Higgins told the jury, was helpless and unable to 
answer when the Pittsburgh coal officers said: “If you don’t 
admit you stabbed our man, you Hunky » we'll kill you.” 

For more than four hours John Barkoski was in the 
barracks. He had been examined by Dr. Patterson soon after 
being brought in. At six in the morning following his night 
of torture he was taken directly to the Sewickley Valley Hos- 
pital. On his arrival there, Dr. Herbert M. Fleming, hos- 
pital surgeon, examined him. His report follows: 





He was in a very critical condition, pulseless and un- 
conscious. His left lung was perforated, several ribs were 
fractured, and he had a possible skull fracture. He was 
covered with bruises and bleeding from numerous cuts. He 
was bleeding at the mouth, his eyes were glassy, there was 
a depression in his head, and the left side of his chest was 
crushed in. His left lung had evidently collapsed. He was 
suffering from extreme shock and was on the verge of 
death, with heart action failing. There was also an injury to 
the abdomen, accompanied by paralysis of the intestinal tract. 


According to the testimony of the defense Watts 
had been cut by Barkoski and the two grappled. He was 
forced to strike the miner with his gun. ‘They struggled 
over hard frozen ground. During this scuffle, the defense 
maintained, the injuries that killed Barkoski were sustained. 
There were sweeping denials that any violence had taken 
place in the barracks, or at any time after Barkoski was 
arrested. ‘The jury of eleven men and one graying, matronly 
woman listened attentively to the testimony, but gave no 
noticeable reaction except that the woman smiled upon the 
mother of Watts every time their eyes met, and that a young 
salesman, Juror No. 10, smiled frequently at a comely young 
woman who sat in the front row with the defendants’ rela- 
tives. ‘The jury was out for eighteen hours, and on the 
morning of September 28 brought in their verdict. 

At the next court session, two days after the verdict, 
District Attorney Samuel H. Gardner went before Judge 
Gray and moved the court to discharge the jury from further 
service as “incompetent and without moral stamina.” Judge 
Gray, a man of liberal outlook and independent political 
affiliations, replied : 

Your suggestion is altogether proper. I was never 
more surprised in my life. It seems to me that nothing 
less than second-degree verdicts should have been returned 
against Lyster and Watts, although the evidence may have 
justified such a verdict for Slapikis. I quite agree with 
you that the jurors were not competent and were without 
moral stamina. 


Public condemnation of the verdict was universal and 
violent. A letter denouncing the decision, printed in the 
Pittsburgh Press, was accompanied by an editorial note which 
ran in part as follows: 

The Press is in receipt of many letters similar to the 
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above. . . . Their tenor is enough to prove that there is 
throughout the Pittsburgh district a widespread disgust 
with the verdict returned, and the fact that the letters were 
written indicates a condemnation of the entire vicious coal 
and iron police system. 


In a front-page editorial the Scripps-Howard Pittsburgh 
Press said: “The State which so freely commissioned armed 
guards for private authority cannot escape responsibility for 
the death of Barkoski, even though a jury says he was not 
murdered.” 

The Pittsburgh Post-Gazette called the action of the 
jury “a miserable travesty on justice,” but added that it has 
served “through the general indignation it has aroused to 
emphasize one significant point to the lawmakers and other 
public authorities. The feeling against the private police 
system that produces such outrages as the one in this case is 
both wide and deep. It is a feeling that will not abate until 
the unsound and unjustifiable practice of delegating public 
authority to private hands is eliminated.” 

When the fight to abolish the coal police started last 
February, Governor Fisher admitted the need of reform 
and pointed to the fact that he had revoked thousands of 
commissions during his term. Representative Michael A. 
Musmanno, defender of Sacco and Vanzetti, first proposed 
a bill to do away with the system entirely and then con- 
sented to introduce a bill sponsored by the Governor which 
proposed no drastic changes. A similar bill was introduced 
in the Senate by W. D. Mansfield. 

Neither measure, however, satisfied the people who sought 
to wipe out the chief evil of the system—the right of the 
coal and iron officers to roam at large and enjoy the powers 
of a policeman of a first-class city. Musmanno succeeded 
in having his bill amended so as to grant some of the changes 
demanded. ‘The Mansfield bill remained as it was. It gave 
the mine guards powers of inestimable value to coal com- 
panies in time of strike: the power to place prisoners in 
their own or any jail without a commitment by a magis- 
trate; the right to be a coal and iron policeman and a peace 
officer of the Commonwealth at the same time. The only 
changes proposed were that three citizens of the State—off- 
cials of the coal companies not excluded—should indorse 
each candidate for a commission, and a change in name from 
Coal and Iron Police to Industrial Police. 

The Musmanno measure restricted the activities of the 
police to the property of the coal company except when 
guarding pay-rolls; required that all prisoners be committed 
before magistrates; prohibited the coal policemen from hold- 
ing other governmental jobs; and limited the applicants to 
citizens of the United States indorsed by three reputable 
citizens, only one of whom could be an employee of the 
hiring coal company. 

With the Musmanno bill amended, the public relaxed 
its vigilance. ‘The coal operators and other industrial in- 
terests then began to put in their silent but effective work 
to preserve the status quo. The session of the Assembly 
was nearing its end when the correspondents of the Pitts- 
burgh newspapers at the capital discovered that the Mus- 
manno bill was being allowed to die in committee and that 
only superhuman efforts could save it. 

A superhuman effort was made. The public, in press 
and pulpit, voiced the demand of an outraged community 
that the Musm-nno bill be made law. The members of the 


Senate judiciary committee grew panicky and hastily re- 
ported the bill out. Simultaneously, on orders of the po- 
litical overlords, the Mansfield bill was revived in the House 
committee. Both measures were passed and the whole mat- 
ter laid squarely at the Governor’s door. He signed the 
Mansfield bill and hurriedly left the capital on a fishing-trip. 

As far as the Governor and the legislature were con- 
cerned, then, the system was to be continued with little 
change, but the public hoped that the court action in the 
Barkoski case would prove an effective deterrent to coal and . 
iron officers in the future. 

With the acquittal of the former employees of the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Company this last hope for immediate relief 
from oppression in the mining towns has vanished. 

The three coal and iron policemen are still to be tried 
for involuntary manslaughter, indeed. But by this time 
the public has lost hope. Few expect convictions. Few 
expect reform. The “industrial policeman” can still swag- 
ger down the streets of mining towns, his own boss, his own 
judge and jury. 

Has John Barkoski died in vain? 


Murder and 
the Death Penalty 


By E. ROY CALVERT 


N the many discussions now taking place concerning the 
prevalence of violent crime in the United States, Eng- 
land is often cited as a country where the homicide rate 
is relatively low—with the natural inference that the adop- 
tion of her penal methods would prove an effective remedy 
for the crime situation here. Such a conclusion ignores the 
fact that there is considerable difference in important par- 
ticulars between conditions in the two countries, and that 
the present crime situation in the United States is in part 
due to factors absent from English social life. But while 
England has less murder than the United States, the true 
ratio of difference is not so great as is commonly believed. 
In England murder means “wilfully and with malice afore- 
thought taking the life of a person in being and in the King’s 
Peace”; whereas the culpable taking of life without “malice 
aforethought,” as in a motor accident or in an unpremedi- 
tated quarrel, is called “manslaughter” and tabulated sepa- 
rately. The most generally accepted method of recording 
deaths by violence in the United States appears to be to 
group them all together under the heading of “homicide.” 

Even when the English manslaughter figures are in- 
cluded in making the comparison, there are several other 
factors which obscure an accurate conclusion. The ratio of 
“manslaughters” to “murders” in the United States is obvi- 
ously greater than in England, since America has more auto- 
mobiles and more deaths from street accidents. The English 
statistics are tabulated according to offenses “known to the 
police,” while American figures are most commonly recorded 
from the verdicts of coroners’ juries; and even upon this 
latter basis, according to many American authorities the 
cause of death is often ill-defined and there is no absolute 
uniformity in compiling the records. 
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Nevertheless, when every allowance has been made for 
differences in tabulating the figures, it remains true that 
murder is at least seven or eight times as common in the 
United States as in England. Certain factors present in 
American social life and absent in England undeniably con- 
tribute toward this difference. Other things being equal, a 
new country will tend to have a higher crime rate than an 
older people who have been molded together for centuries. 
The English are a relatively homogeneous people whereas 
the United States, with its high percentage of mixed races 
living together over extensive industrial areas and with its 
large colored population, is probably one of the most hetero- 
geneous combinations in the world In some measure the 
present crime situation may be a phase of American life which 
will pass with the growth of tradition, the development of 
law, and the formation of common customs and habits. And 
undoubtedly the crime situation in the United States is at 
present aggravated by the facility with which firearms can 
be obtained and the frequency with which they are carried. 
Of the total homicides in the registration area of the United 
States reported by the Census Office in 1921, no less than 
72.1 per cent were caused by firearms, whereas in England 
in 1920 only 6.3 per cent were attributed to this cause. 

But it is to the treatment of homicide in the two coun- 
tries that the student should turn. England is often 
cited in America as a country whose low homicide rate is 
due to capital punishment. It is difficult to understand the 
force of this contention, since America has capital punish- 
ment, too. Each year over a hundred persons are executed 
in America, compared with fourteen in England and Wales 
—three or four times as many in proportion to population. 
In America, it is true, the proportion of persons executed to 
the number of indictments for murder is less than in Eng- 
land, but of the persons actually sentenced to death a higher 
percentage is executed. On these facts it is absurd to 
attribute the low homicide rate in England to the death 
penalty. Moreover, the experience of Maine, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, and Rhode Island—all abolitionist States— 
proves that a community can be as effectively protected from 
murder without capital punishment as with it. The vital 
difference between the treatment of murder in the two 
countries lies not in the nature of the penalty, but in the 
frequency of infliction. The efficacy of any punishment 
as a deterrent is determined by its certainty, and not by its 
severity. Most penologists agree that it is the higher per- 
centage of convictions in England which is largely responsi- 
ble for her much lower murder rate as compared with that 
of the United States. In 1922 the British Home Office 
issued a detailed analysis of the murder figures over a four- 
year period showing that of the 390 cases of supposed mur- 
der known to the police (excluding infanticide of children 
under one year by mothers, and deaths from illegal opera- 
tions) in 288 cases arrests were made involving 313 persons 
and in eighty-three of the remaining cases the supposed 
murderer committed suicide. Of the 313 persons Arrested, 
seventy-six were sent to insane asylums as guilty but insane. 
Seventy-four were convicted of lesser offenses such as man- 
slaughter, and five were extradited or dealt with in other 
ways. Of the remainder, ninety-four were sentenced to 
death, of whom fifty-five were executed and thirty-nine had 
their sentences commuted to life imprisonment; only sixty- 
four persons were discharged. 


During the period 1912-19 in the States of New Hamp- 
shire, New York, Indiana, Vermont, Virginia, Massachu- 
setts, Ohio, Pennsylvania, California, Kentucky, Connecti- 
cut, and Utah there occurred 19,777 homicides, but of the 
murderers only 475 were sentenced to death, of whom 349 
were executed. Although for the various reasons already 
given these figures in the two countries are not comparable, 
they are sufficiently suggestive. 

A study of the motives or causes of murder in the two 
countries also reveals striking differences. In an official 
analysis covering all the convicted murderers in England over 
a thirty-year period it has been shown that 29 per cent of 
the murders were due to drink, quarrels, and violent rage, 
30 per cent to jealousy, intrigue, and revenge, 10 per cent to 
extreme poverty and sexual passion, and less than 10 per 
cent to robbery or other mercenary motives. Nine out of 
every ten murders in England are committed by men, and 
two out of every three persons murdered are women; of the 
women murdered by men, 42 per cent are their wives and 38 
per cent their mistresses or sweethearts. Murder has 
become in England a crime which is nearly always committed 
without a rational consideration of consequences, either un- 
der the domination of violent passion, or in certain cases 
by abnormal people like most poisoners, with such an unbal- 
anced sense of their ability to escape detection as not to con- 
sider the result of discovery. ‘“Hold-ups” and murders for 
robbery in England are very rare, because the chances of 
discovery, conviction, and punishment have become too great. 

In the United States, less than 20 per cent of the homi- 
cidal deaths recorded in the registration area in 1921 were 
women—a clear indication of the different nature of the 
crime as compared with England. On the other hand, un- 
fortunately, murders for robbery and resulting from “hold- 
ups” are by no means infrequent in America. Such crimes 
are not of a passionate nature; nor are they committed by 
persons, like the poisoner type referred to, with an unbal- 
anced sense of security from detection. They have a defi- 
nitely premeditative element, and the degree of certainty with 
which they are detected and punished will have a direct 
influence upon their frequency. Such crimes will only be 
reduced when, by a solution of the police difficulties in many 
areas and by the perfecting of the administration of justice, 
the ratio of convictions to crimes is sufficiently high to make 
them not worth while. 

It is here that capital punishment defeats the purpose 
of those who inflict it. Capital punishment in a modern 
state always militates against certainty of conviction. The 
death penalty is so horrible and the danger of inflicting an 
irrevocable punishment upon an innocent person so real, that, 
in those countries which retain it, juries hesitate to convict 
and often return verdicts contrary to the evidence. In the 
opinion of the present writer, the abolition of capital pun- 
ishment and the substitution of a penalty which eliminated 
sentiment and commanded a greater measure of public sup- 
port would do much to increase that certainty of conviction 
upon which the reduction in violent crime depends. This is 
true even in England where chances of conviction are rela- 
tively high for the reasons given, in spite of capital punish- 
ment. It is significant in this connection that the American 
States with most deaths by violence are the very ones which 
retain the death penalty. There is actually a case on record 
where two brothers planned a murder i.» Rhode Island 
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(where the death penalty is abolished) but waited until their 
victim got into Massachusetts and murdered him there as 
they thought conviction would be less certain. 

One further factor should not be omitted from our con- 
sideration. Evidence is accumulated in England that capital 
punishment actually incites to violent crime. The sight of 
a man fighting for his life against the whole forces of the 
state stimulates an unhealthy sensationalism which often in- 
vests the vilest criminal with a sort of romantic halo and 
even leads to imitative crime. Newspapers are encouraged 
by the dramatic interest aroused to give the utmost publicity 
to all the sordid details connected with the crime and trial, 
and people of weak mentality or inadequate self-control are 
thus enabled to brood upon the details of horrible crimes 
with a real danger of imitating them. ‘The abolition of 
capital punishment, by checking this unhealthy sensational- 
ism, would undoubtedly lead to a diminution in crimes of 
this character. 

The abolition of the death penalty in England is not 
far distant. In her last Parliament, an abolitionist measure 
passed its first reading, and the present British House of 
Commons is known to contain an abolitionist majority. As 
the whole treatment of crime is raised to the level of scien- 
tific discussion, and ignorance and sentiment are eliminated, 
capital punishment will be seen to be an anachronism which 
reason, science, and humanity alike condemn. Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Portugal, Italy, Swit- 
zerland, Queensland, and abolitionist States in the American 
Union have combined to show that a community can be pro- 
tected as well without capital punishment as with it. The 
present writer would indorse the view of the many American 
penologists who regard its passing as a step toward that 
effective administration of justice upon which the solution 
of the problem undoubtedly depends. 


The Blue Shirt 


By JESSE O. THOMAS 
()' September 28, William Parker was shot and killed 


in Jacksonville, Florida. Parker was the founder 

of an organization called The Blue Shirt (Chamber 
of Commerce of the White Working Class). This organiza- 
tion publishes a weekly paper also called the Blue Shirt. 
The printing office is said to be in Aurora, Missouri; the 
editorial and business office, at 14 Church Street, Jackson- 
ville, Florida. Parker was its editor. 

Parker’s first appearance in Jacksonville was in the role 
of a great friend of the Negro, whom he had come to help 
get his case before the bar of public opinion. He proposed 
to publish a newspaper called the Southern Republican, and 
is alleged to have secured from Negroes subscriptions 
of some three thousand dollars toward this laudable enter- 
prise. Only a few issues of the Southern Republican came 
off the press, and then the promoter disappeared. After a 
brief conspicuous absence from Jacksonville and an unex- 
plained silence so far as the Negro was concerned, Mr. 
Parker returned to Jacksonville in the role of Mr. Hyde 
rather than Dr. Jekyll. He was no longer the Negro’s 
friend and the advocate of justice and fair dealing. 


He appeared to have had a complete change of heart. 

No single influence has contributed more toward racial 
friction, suspicion, restlessness, discontent, and intolerance 
in Jacksonville than the propaganda carried on through the 
Blue Shirt for many years. In the issue of the Blue Shirt 
for June 8 under the caption The Nigger, the editor writes: 


Two policemen were killed in Jacksonville a few 
weeks ago by a nigger and one policeman was killed in 
St. Petersburg by a nigger. Are we whites going to sit 
by and let this dreadful crime go on and on, or are we 
going to take steps to stop it? This paper is determined 
to put a stop to this black crime wave no matter what 
it costs. The first thing to do is for the city or State 
government to pass a law for every nigger home to be 
searched and guns of all sorts confiscated; this can be 
done if our lawmakers will give us the law and authority 
and after this is done any nigger found with any gun on 
his person should get a life sentence of hard labor. If 
this is not done soon, if our lawmakers don’t take charge of 
this brute, in time a long-suffering public will rise in their 
might and smite and smite hard. 


In the same paper, replying to a letter written by an 
insurance company carrying Negro risks which had asked 
Mr. Parker to “soft pedal” the Negro question because 
many of its policy-holders had lost their jobs as a result 
of the efforts of Mr. Parker and his Blue Shirt movement 
and therefore could not pay their premiums, Mr. Parker 
made the following statement: 


I just wish to say that I do not know the meaning 
of the word soft pedal. I cut it out of my dictionary 
years ago when real questions had to be solved. I do 
not blame you for being anxious about your business in- 
terests, for if you are insuring a big lot of niggers when 
this race war starts you may lose your business. . . . 


In the issue of June 22, under the caption Disfranchise 
the Nigger, the editor says: “The hour has struck when we 
must call every white man to the colors. Disfranchise the 
nigger.” 

One aspect of the propaganda is the intimidation of 
white men who employ Negroes and refuse to turn them 
off upon request of the organization so as to employ white 
people in their places. 

There is a barber-shop managed by Negroes that serves 
white people, concerning which the Blue Shirt had to say: 


Sometimes when you are downtown take a few steps 
from Main Street on Bay Street, in fact, to the nigger 
barber-shop, and see how many of our mothers, wives, and 
daughters are in there having niggers bobbing their hair 
and otherwise beautifying them, and then get a report on 
these niggers’ health from the State Health Board. 


From an editorial headed Contractors, in the issue of 
the Blue Shirt for May 18, I quote: 


A fellow by the name of Jackson came here to Jack- 
sonville from Texas to build oil tanks for the Pan-Am 
Petroleum Company. 

This man hires only white men and pays not less than 
fifty cents an hour. We take off our hats to a man like him. 

Just compare him with WALTER J. BRYSON, 
nigger lover at twenty-five cents an hour, who gets most of 
the contracts from the city of Jacksonville. 

Now business men wake up and demand that the city 
give contracts to real honest-to-God white men and pay 
white men’s w2ges. 
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Remember if a man only gets twenty-five cents an hour 
he can only spend twenty-five cents an hour; if he gets 
fifty cents he will spend the fifty cents and you get the 
benefit of the difference. 

Another company from St. Louis who are building 
an underground telephone system for the Bell Telephone 
Company hires only white men and pays better than 
WALTER J. BRYSON. 

LET US TAKE AWAY THE JOBS FROM 
BRYSON AND GIVE HIM NO MORE. 


Needless to say, a great deal of the replacement of 
Negro by white labor is not a question of the inefficiency 
of the Negro or a question of unsatisfactory service, or even 
the result of the personal attitude of the employer. If the 
employer fails to turn off Negroes, he is published in the 
Blue Shirt as a “nigger lover,” his name and the location 
of his business being given. 

Needless to say, such action is not approved by the 
better element of the white population in Jacksonville, but 
only one paper, the American, has come out against this 
unwholesome publication, which seems bent on creating a 
race riot. 

According to its editor, the Blue Shirt is being circu- 
lated in some thirty-eight States. It is reasonable to suppose 
that the seed of discord sown as the result of the activities 
of this organization will find a fertile field in the imagina- 
tion of that class of white persons throughout the nation 
which is in close competition with the Negro for economic 
existence. Unhappily it is calculated to do much mischief in 
the field of race relations. 


In the Driftway 


HE good resolutions of the Treasury Department not 
to grant favors in the examination of baggage to per- 
sons with a pull when returning from abroad have 

petered out already. These resolutions were made last spring 
in consequence of the hubbub over Representative Morgan, 
who brought some suspicious looking bottles into the country 
under the privilege of “free entry.” But we live in a democ- 
racy, which seems to be a form of government under which 
it is impossible to enforce laws equally. In a country in 
which there are no “lords” and not even any “sirs,” it seems 
necessary to grant special favors to bigwigs, or otherwise 
nobody would know they were anything but common people. 
So the Treasury Department has reestablished the old graft. 
_ When returning from official trips (which include almost 

everything) “high government officials” (that is, all with any 
pull) may obtain “free entry.” That means that their be- 
longings come in without custom duties and without exami- 
nation, liquor and all. When, for some strange reason, “high 
government officials” cannot claim to have been abroad on 
public business, they may ask for an “I. A.” order, by which 
their baggage receives “immediate attention.” This saves 
them delay, but theoretically does not free their baggage 
from inspection or customs duties. Practically, though, it 
often has the same effect as “free entry.” Unofficial trav- 
elers, the Treasury Department announces gravely, can re- 
ceive an order for “immediate attention” only in cases of 
“imperative emergency.” Pure poppycock, of course. They 
will receive such privileges, quite apart from any necessity, 


whenever they have sufficient pull. Of course no self-respect- 
ing person should ask for or accept these favors any more 
than any honest government should grant them. Everybody 
from the Drifter down to President Hoover should go 
through the same mill. But it is hard to resist that kind of 
graft. Probably if the Drifter were offered an “I. A.” he 
would say with a shrug of the shoulders: “Oh, well, every- 
body else is getting them. I might as well put my feet in 
the trough too.” 
~ * * * * 

HE Drifter’s recent remarks on dedications move a 

colleague to recall an inscription which Francis Hackett 
is said to have threatened to put in one of his volumes: “To 
Signe Toksvig, my wife, whose unfailing lack of interest in 
this book has been my constant desperation.” And Henry 
S. Beckwith sends in this note: 


Having read your article on book dedications in The 
Nation for September 18, I take this opportunity to acquaint 
you with one which I think both apt and interesting. I 
refer to the dedication of Liam O’Flaherty’s “The 
Assassin,” and I am of the opinion that if the truth were 
known, it would be found that this is the real dedication 
of most books. The dedication of this particular book is 
“To My Creditors.” 

Tue DrirTer 


Correspondence 
The Dewey Anniversary 


To THE Epitor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: The seventieth birthday anniversary of Professor 
John Dewey will be celebrated by an institute at which speakers 
of national standing will deliver addresses on the contributions 
to thought and progress which Professor Dewey has made in 
more than forty years of productive scholarship and public dis- 
cussion in education, in philosophy, and in general social welfare. 

The first program will be given on Friday evening, October 
18, in the auditorium of the Horace Mann School, 120th Street 
and Broadway, New York. The topic will be “John Dewey 
in Education.” Addresses will be given by Professor Ernest C. 
Moore, Director of the University of California at Los Angeles, 
by Professor Jesse H. Newlon, Director of the Lincoln School, 
New York, and by Professor I. L. Kandel of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Dr. Frank P. Graves, Commissioner of 
Education of the State of New York, will preside. 

The second program, on Saturday morning, October 19, at 
10 o'clock, in Room 301, Philosophy Hall, Columbia University, 
New York, will be devoted to “The Philosophy of John 
Dewey,” with addresses by Professor George H. Mead of the 
University of Chicago, and by Professor Herbert W. Schneider 
of Columbia University. Professor Ralph M. Perry of Har- 
vard University will preside. On Saturday, October 19, at a 
luncheon at 1 o’clock in the Hotel Astor, New York, the gen- 
eral subject will be “John Dewey in Social Progress.” Miss 
Jane Addams and Professor James Harvey Robinson will speak. 
President James Rowland Angell of Yale University will pre- 
side. The cost of the luncheon will be $2.50; admission to the 
other meetings will be free. 

New York, October 3 Henry R. LINvILLE, 

Secretary of the Executive Committee of the 
National Committee to Honor John Dewey 
Room 1214, 70 Fifth Avenue 
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For Newark Readers 


To THE Epitor or THe Nation: 

Sir: Will those readers of The Nation in the City of 
Newark and its vicinity who are interested in forming a Nation 
Club communicate with the undersigned at 164 Market Street, 
Newark, N. J., giving their names and addresses. 

Newark, N. J., September 23 Jutrus H. Havprin 


Hollywood Post Mortem 


To THE Epitor or THe Nation: 

Sir: The Actors’ Equity struggle in Hollywood is over— 
but only temporarily. Equity did not win any of its demands. 
All Equity actors are free to accept non-Equity contracts for 
the first time since June 5. Approximately $50,000 were spent 
by Equity during the conflict. Membership increased threefold. 
Meetings were held with an attendance averaging more than 
3,000. The greatest enthusiasm was manifested. Why then 
has this magnificent attempt failed? 

First of all, because of the lack of practical support from 
the American Federation of Labor. It was assumed—and not 
without a semblance of reason—that the federation had vir- 
tually promised such support, for telegrams and letters from 
President Green and other officials were received pledging 
heartiest cooperation. But when the moment arrived and 
wholehearted support was imperative, there was none. A few 
thousand dollars given by the local musicians’ union and several 
other organizations, renewed pledges of “moral” support from 
various sources, half a dozen labor orators, a number of letters 
sent out by the Central Labor Council of Los Angeles asking 
fellow-unionists to blacklist unfair actors—that was ll. 
The unions concerned in studio work, regardless of their com- 
mon membership in the American Federation of Labor to which 
Equity also belongs, gave as their alibi their prior obligations 
to the producers which, they said, made any genuinely sympa- 
thetic gesture on their part impossible. Without labor’s sup- 
port the fight of 1919 in New York would have been lost; and 
from the beginning it was obvious that the Hollywood battle 
could not be won without the active participation of at least 
other organized studio workers. 

Second, the fight was waged with too great a regard for 
decorum and gentility. Mr. Gillmore whose sincerity cannot 
be questioned never missed an opportunity of insisting that the 
battle must be fought in a dignified manner. Unfortunately, 
labor battles are seldom won by such methods, especially bat- 
tles directed against Wall Street and Hollywood potentates. 

Third, respect for legality as such. The essential incon- 
gruity of having high-salaried Equity players, those under con- 
tract, working every day while their less fortunate brethren— 
the bit, the small-part player, and the extra people—were on 
strike was apparent to every one. ‘The entire onus of the 
fight was borne by the very actors who could least afford it. 

When Equity stages a come-back in Hollywood—and it is 
inevitable that she will because the necessity exists for a power- 
ful actors’ organization—let us hope she will come attired like 
an Amazon, in complete battle array instead of evening dress, 
and that behind her own forces, staunch to the very last, will 
be the armies of her fellow-craftsmen. 


Hollywood, California, September 3 Somerset LOGAN 
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Drama 
Holiday 


‘Te gentlemen of the daily press were not favorably 
disposed toward Elmer Rice’s comedy “See Naples and 
Die” which is now playing at the Vanderbilt just oppo- 
site his “Street Scene.” Indeed they were rather grumpy 
about it, and Mr. Allen of Women’s Wear is alleged to have 
expressed the sentiments of all of them by remarking: “For 
months Rice worked to win the Pulitzer prize on one side 
of the street and now he goes and loses it on the other.” But 
though I feel it my duty to confess that opinion seems heavily 
against me, candor compels me to add that I was myself very 
agreeably diverted. Perhaps the author is rather cavalier with 
his audience. “See Naples and Die” is not even a “well-made” 
farce. But carelessly written though it is, I found contagious 
the pleasure which Mr. Rice obviously took in composing it, 
and I see no reason why one should gravely object to the 
improbability of a plot which was never intended to be 
probable. 

The piece was conceived, so I am told, while the author 
was spending a holiday on the scene where the action is sup- 
posed to take place. There, as everyone knows, the benefi- 
cence of the climate permits human beings to be more extrava- 
gantly absurd than in regions where nature requires that we be 
occasionally reasonable and moderately efficient if we want to 
live. The sun is agreeable, the wine is light but stimulating, 
and Mr. Rice must have felt a wholly understandable desire 
to bottle up for home consumption some of the gay effervescence 
of this mad little land where bel canto is periodically inter- 
rupted by the braying of donkeys and where even Fascists find 
it difficult to lower. Hence he hastily concocted an extravagant 
plot which doubtless seemed hardly less improbable than the 
landscape of southern Italy and he made it the vehicle for the 
exploitation of what Ben Jonson’s contemporaries would have 
called “The Humours of Naples.” 

There is an innkeeper who spends the afternoon “sleep- 
ing off the effects of his morning nap” and who arouses him- 
self only to express in song the emotions generated when he 
has kissed the chambermaid. There is an Englishman worried 
because of the prevalent “lack of moral sense” in the inhabi- 
tants, and there is a nice lady from the Middle West who 
hopes that the Russian prince “has heard about our American 
boy, Charlie Lindbergh.” Add to these the Bulgarian general 
(known, according to one’s politics, as either “the butcher of 
Transylvania” or “the savior of the Balkans”), and one will 
have the chief dramatis personae except for the wisecracking 
American youth and his flapper fiancee who are responsible for 
the plot. As to this last it really doesn’t matter. However, 
if anyone is interested he may be informed that the flapper 
has unfortunately got herself married to the prince but that all 
is satisfactorily arranged when two chess-players, absorbed in 
their game through almost the entire action of the piece, sud- 
denly reveal themselves as a pair of Balkan patriots and 
obligingly shoot the prince while aiming at the general. 

Now, obviously, such a play is not likely to win another 
Pulitzer prize or contribute much to advance the American 
drama. It may further be added that a good deal of the 
dialogue does not look particularly brilliant when set down 
in cold type. Indeed, the bit contributed by the youth who 
remarks, while sipping a lukewarm drink, upon the strange 
fact that “there is no ice in the country which has supplied 
ice-men to all the world” is a not unfair sample. Perhaps to 
enjoy the play fully one should be recently returned from the 
South and have the atmosphere still in one’s lungs. And yet, 
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despite all the evidence which I have adduced against myself, I 
must repeat: “See Naples and Die” amused me. 

Among the numerous other recent plays, first mention 
should probably be given to “Many Waters” (Maxine Elliott’s 
Theater), a substantial and well-acted if somewhat sentimental 
play brought from England. It tells the life-story of two 
people who have just been dismissed by two acquaintances as 
hopelessly ordinary. 

“Mountain Fury” (President Theater) is a moderately 
successful drama of the feudists. Nearly all the other recent 
offerings include at least one murder as part of the evening's 
entertainment. Among them “Subway Express” stands out 
because of the novelty of the setting and the ingenuity of the 
effects designed to give a realistic picture of the subway train 
in motion. “Scotland Yard” (Harris Theater) is also rather 
exciting. JosEpH Woop KrutcH 
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] Thea., W. 52d, Evs., 8:50. 
GUILD 7” Mats. Thurs. & Sat., 2:40. 








THE THEATRE GUILD PRESENTS 


KARL AND ANNA 


By LEONHARD FRANK 








THEATRE M ASQ U E 45th St. West of Bdwy. Evenings 8 :50 


“A Thriller from London which tops them all.” 


Matinees Wednesday & Saturday 2 :30 
THE PERFECT THRILLER 


ROPE’S END 


ENGLISH CAST includes ERNEST MILTON 
Wilella Waldorf—Post 











A Comedy by SERAFINO and JOAQUIN ALVAREZ QUINTERO 
LYCEUM THEATRE 455t., East of B’way. Eves. 8:40 


GILBERT MILLER presents 


Otis Skinner 
A Hundred Years Old 


Adapted by HELEN and HARLEY GRANVILLE-BARKER 
MATINEES THURS. & SAT. 2:30 








“The first play of the season with teeth in it.” Robert Littell—World. 


NATIONAL #1, 5%:,¥- of 2 Ave. Mats. Wed. and Sat. 


WILLIAM HARRIS, Jr., PRESENTS 
Martin Flavin’s Startling Prison Play 


“THE CRIMINAL CODE” 


with ArTHUR BYRON 





GILBERT MILLER 








HENRY MILLER’S THEATRE, 124 West 43rd Street 


(by arrangement with Maurice Browne 


ourney s find 


Eves. at 8:30. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 2 :30 








xy th Street PLAYHOUSE 
NOW! American Premiere of 





154 W. 65th St. (Bet. 6th and 7th Aves.) 
| Cont. Perf. 2 to Midnite—CIRele 0129 





“THE WEAVERS” 


from the world-famous revolutionary novel by 
GERHART HAUPTMANN 


“Resembles ‘POTEMKIN’ . . . wildly ac- 
claimed ...a film that calle forth up- 
roarious scenes wherever shown !’’—Herald 
Tribune (Berlin Correspondent) 


The revolt of the German weavers against tyranny and 
oppression has been termed: 


A LIVING FILM DOCUMENT OF OUR TIME! 








Information on request.. Josiau T. MARVEL 





SCHOOL OF MYSTICISM 
FRIENDS MEETING HOUSE 
144 E. 20th St., N. Y. 
First term of 5 weeks, beginning Oct. 21. 
Lectures at 5:15 or 6:10. 
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MAURICE DEKOBRA’S 


Ultra-Sophisticated, Modern Novel 


“MADONNA 


OF THE 


SLEEPING 
CARS” 


COMES TO THE SCREEN 














A Superb picturization of one great Love 
that came into the Life of a beautiful lady. 


tt 42nd 
:. CAMEO: 
= ¢@ Broadway 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 12th 








The Rand School of Social Science 


7 East 18th Street Algonquin 3094 


EVENING COURSES FOR ADULTS 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR MOVEMENT 
Louis Stanley Mon., 8.30 p. ua. 
APPRECIATION OF MODERN LITERATURE 
D. P. Berenberg Tues., 8.30 p.m. 
DESCRIPTIVE ECONOMICS 
Marius Hansome 





Tues., 8.30 p. m. 
RUSSIA’S GREATEST WRITERS 
Elias L. Tartak Tues., 8.30 p. m. 
PHILOSOPHY AND SOCIAL THOUGHT 
Dorion Cairns Wed., 8.30 p. m. 
STUDIES IN AMERICAN CULTURE 
The Aesthetic Motive) 
ohan Smertenko Thurs., 8.30 p. m. 




















INDUSTRIAL CONFLICT in the SOUTH 
Discussed by 
ALFRED HOFFMANN TOM TIPPETT 
DR. BROADUS MITCHELL A. J. MUSTE 
PAUL BLANSHARD, Chairman 
LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 

Hotel Woodstock, Saturday, October 12, 12:30 P. M. 
Members $1.00. Non-members $1.26. 

Make reservations at office of L. I. D. 

112 E. 19th St., N. Y. Algonquin 5865 

















LABOR TEMPLE, 





Sunday, 5:00 P. M., Labor Temple School 
Lectures by Dr. G. F. Beck on: 
Oct. 6: Oswald Spengler (The Pessimistic Oct. 6: 
Prophecy) 
Oct. 18: Charles Beard (The Melioristic Pic- : 
ture) Oct. 13: 
Oct. 20: 
Oct. 20: Ford and Dewey (The Pragmatic Eva- Oct. 27: 
sion) ba of es 
Oct. 27: Mahatma Ghandi (The Spiritual eee 
aapen) Nov. 10: 
Nov. 8: European Impressions: I: Italy 
(Given as a Travelogue) Nov. 17: 
Nov. 10: European Impressions: II: France 
(Given as a Travelogue) 
N 17: Eurepean Impressions: TI: English Nev. 34: 
ov. 17: uro : : ‘ 
Compromise (Given es a Travelogue) Dee. 1: 
Nov. 24: Bertrand Russell and Scientific Dec. 8: 
Scepticism 
Dee. 1: Havelock Ellis on Our Changing Morals Dec. 15: 
Dec. 8: Anatole France and Aesthetic . 
Cynicism Dec. 22: 
Dec. 15: Einstein and the Death of Scientific Dec. 29: 
Orthodoxy 
Dec. 22: America’s Coming of Age (André 
Siegfried) ~ 
Dec. 29: Theodore Dreiser and Determinism : 
Jan. 5: Russia, Lenin and Dynamic Politics 


For Complete Schedule of Courses in 





THE LABOR TEMPLE SCHOOL (9th Year) 
Write Labor Temple Office, 242 East 14th Street, N. Y. 


14th Street and 2nd Avenue, New York 


EDMUND B. CHAFFEE, Director 


Fall Announcement Season 1929-1930 


American International Church Service and Forum 
SUNDAY, 7:45 P. M. 


SPEAKERS SUBJECT 
Hon. Roland D. Sawyer “Beauty, Truth and Goodness.” 
Dr. G. F. Beck 


Dr. S. D. Schmalhausen 
Edmund B. Chaffee—‘‘The Social Hope of the Ancient World.” 
Charlies C. Webber—“‘Class Consciousnese—Menace or Promise?” 
Edmund B. Chaffee—‘Humanism—aA Criticism.” 
Edmund B. Chaffee—‘Religion and the Materialistic Conception of History.” 
Malcolm Bird—‘Psychical Research and Science.” 
Charles C. Webber—*‘The ‘~~ ty Drives of Life.” 
Dr. Hannah Stone—“Birth Control. 
Edmund B. Chaffee—To Be Announced. 
John Haynes Holmes—‘The Raging East: Palestine in Terror, India in 
Revolution, China at War.” 
Edmund B. Chaffee—Man and Machinery.” 
Charles C. Webber—“Jesus, the Revolutionist.” 
Samuel D. Schmalhausen—Subject to be Announced. 
Edmund B. Chaffee—‘‘Is Progress an Illusion?” 
Dr. G. F. Beck—Subject to be Announced. 
Edmund B. Chaffee—The Religious and Philosophical Basis of Free Speech.” 
Mrs. B. S. Papasian—‘‘Woman and the Modern World.” 
Edmund B. Chaffee—“Has Christmas a Meaning for Radicals ?”’ 
SPECIAL CHRISTMAS PROGRAM 


Edmund B. Chaffee—“Spengler’s Second Volume.” 
These add 


resses will be p: by a brief organ recital by Stanley A. Day, 


Labor Temple Organist. 
On Oct. 18th, 20th, and 27th and the last 


Sunday of each month thereafter a 
will be held at the conclusion of the meeting. All are invited. Light refresh- 


ments will be serv 
Admission to the Above is Free. 


Every Thursday Evening, at 8:30, there is a Forum on 
“The Events of the Week.” Leaders—McAlister Cetentan, 
Oharles Webber and others. 


KEEP THIS FOR REFERENCE. 
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Myths in Palestine 


By WILLIAM ZUKERMAN 


London, September 12 

WO myths are largely responsible for the recent 

anti-Jewish outbreak in Palestine: one religious, the 

ether political. One concerns the sanctity of the so- 

called Wailing Wall; the other, the existence of the Jewish 

National Home in Palestine. Neither of them has the 

slightest foundation in the realities of Jewish life in 
Palestine. 

That the Wailing Wall should have become the center 
of the controversy in Palestine is one of the greatest ironies 
of fate. Modern Jews are, as a people, probably the most 
advanced in religious thought, and are less than any other 
people in the world dominated by church dogmas. Zionism, 
it is true, has somewhat revived old religious dogmas by 
giving them a new Nationalistic luster, but even at that, 
most of the young Zionist pioneers going out to Palestine 
are Socialists and freethinkers, and do not care a hang about 
a few old stones in a dirty Arab alley in Jerusalem. Even 
the orthodox rabbis are not pleased with the attempt at the 
deification of the Wall. They rightly contend that this is 
but another form of idolatry, which the Jewish religion has 
apposed for centuries, and is strictly prohibited by sacred 
law. In fact, the entire controversy smacks so much of 
medievalism that no section of Jewish society except some 
fanatics from Eastern Galicia, living in an atmosphere of 
the fifteenth century, or some equally fanatic militant Zionist 
revisionists takes it seriously. Yet this legend of a Jewish 
Most Holy Place obscures the entire Palestine situation, dis 
torts the Jewish side of the question, and is very likely to 
bring much mischief in the future. 

Still graver is the danger emanating from the other 
myth, that of the Jewish National Home, for this is a more 
modern figment in which the entire non-Jewish and even 
part of the Jewish world still believes. If-the latest tragedy 
in Palestine accomplishes nothing else, it ought at least to 
prick the bubble of this illusion. 

During the past few years Jewish public opinion the 
world over has been grievously disappointed to find that the 
Balfour Declaration has been relegated to the museum for 
famous scraps of paper and that the Jewish National Home 
is but a fiction. 

This disappointment has long since passed the stage of 
vague dissatisfaction and general displeasure with govern- 
ment action which a restless people like the Eastern Jews 
are always bound to experience. The Jewish grievances 
about the National Home have been quite definitely formu- 
lated and stated. Of late, Jewish newspapers the world over 
have published long lists of specific wrongs committed 
against the “Yishub,” i.e., the Jewish settlement in Pales- 
tine, and these wrongs have been the subject of several Zion- 
ist world congresses. The last Congress, which took place 
at Zurich in August, passed almost entirely in the shadow 
which these grievances and disappointments have cast upon 
the Zionist movement. 

The specific grievances which have led the Jews to 


their present doubts about the National Home in Palestine 
can be grouped under the following headings: 

1. The British land policy in Palestine. This policy 
has been to distribute whatever free crown land there was in 
Palestine to the Arabs only. The Jews have not received 
an inch of free land for colonization purposes. They have 
had to buy, and pay dearly for, every acre that they are 
cultivating. Even if Palestine was not to be a Jewish Na- 
tional Homeland, the Palestine Jews were entitled to one- 
fifth of the free land. They received nothing. 

2. The immigration policy. Jewish immigration into 
Palestine is restricted more than into the United States 
under the quota. Not only are Jews kept out of their 
National Home, but they are being deported just as other 
aliens if their political behavior or opinions do not happen 
to be approved by the administration. 

3. The system of unequal taxation under which the 
Jews pay practically all the taxes of the country. 

4. The failure of the administration to employ Jews 
on public works in Palestine. 

5. The failure of the Palestine administration to sub- 
sidize sufficiently the Jewish educational and health institu- 
tions. Although the Jews are the heaviest taxpayers in 
Palestine, they are in addition called upon to support largely 
their own schools, hospitals, and clinics. 

6. The failure to engage Jews proportionately in the 
police and in the military defense of the country. The pro- 
portion of Jews in defense forces is far below the proportion 
of their population. 

7. Above all, the supercilious, snobbish, and even down- 
right anti-Semitic treatment which the Jewish population 
receives from the British officials of the Palestine administra- 
tion. In their National Home Jews are being treated as if 
they were natives of some East-African colony—a treatment 
to which Jews are not at all accustomed. For even in the 
lands of their worst persecution the Jews were only hated. 
They were seldom looked down upon. 

These complaints have even reached the House of Com- 
mons. In a debate last April Commander Kenworthy said: 


For some nine years the Conservative Party have been 
hostile to the declared policy of successive British govern- 
ments in Palestine. ... The flower of the Conservative 
Party was anti-Semitic with regard to Palestine —Hansard, 
April 20, 1929. 

In the course of the same debate Colonel Wedgwood 
said: 

No one could conceive a more unjust taxation than pre- 
vails in that country (Palestine) today. It is directed 
directly against the Jews. . . . The Jews have to pay ten 
times more on their property than other people pay on 
similar properties. . . . The Jews pay nearly all the taxa- 
tion at present. ... The land in Palestine is locked up. 
At the present time the effendis own hundreds of thousands 
of acres of land, and keep it idle. They do not use it; they 
pay no taxes whatever, and charge the unfortunate Jewish 
settlers £20 an acre for absolutely raw land that I could get 
in South Africa for £1 an acre. . . . The Zionist organiza- 
tion pays for the education of the Jews, the immigration of 
the Jews, research stations, buys the land, and does all the 
colonization work which in normal countries is done by the 
government, and the British officials regard the care of the 
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““whitehot concentration!’ 
‘The Jewish mind . . . subjected Just Out! 


to a very fierce and whitehot The Authorized 
concentration... Mr. Drake's ; 
portrait .. . is true and search- Life-Story of 
in beyond the ssibility of dis- 
ae. The paver Gelienee enun- The Man of 
ciated in the title-rings through the Hour! 
the pages and etches, with de- 
liberate acid, the essential Jew 
Jews will read this book 





with startled nods and exclama- ze R A M 4 A Y 


tions of recognition; others will 


find it at once revelatory and M: A + D O N A = D 


enigmatic. Few will 


ve Mey recognize its s1MON and SCHUSTER Labor’s Man of Destiny 
rilitance. Publishers - 37 West 57th Street - New York 
—The New York Sun By H. HESSELL TILTMAN 





A fully documented, unbiased picture of our distinguished 
D ’ ! visitor—carefully gone over by MacDonald himself. It 

ON T ALL E LEVER e carries the great Labor Premier’s amazing career up to the 
moment of sailing for this country—covering the discus- 
sion of the Young Plan at the Reparations Conference at the 


Hague and the Dawes-MacDonald conversations, Fully 
Illustrated. 


a novel by 


LAWRENCE DRAKE 
At your bookshop $5.00 


Your bookstore has it, $2.50 F. A. STOKES COMPANY, 443 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 

















FOR THOSE WHO SEEK ADVENTURE | Dutton Suseestons 


by ProFessor PHILIP WITTSOP 

The J oy This is a collection of letters pub- 
lished by the Ministry of Education 

in Germany, and written by one 
hundred and twenty students. Reo- 
ommend to those enjoyed 
“Al is Quiet on the Western 
Front.” $3.00 


| For Sophisticated Readers Only 
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" - fr THE MISADVENTURES 
OF MARTIN GUERRE 
by Gaston DELAYEN 


A de luxe edition of a Boceaccio- 
| like French romance. $3.50 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 
IN GERMANY 
by THEODORE HAMPE 
This book is essential in every li- 
brary of criminology and wil] in- 
terest every student of human 
nature in its darker aspects. $3.00 
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PERSONAL DISCOVERY | Par estesrers f 
THE PLEASURE OF SELECTING | Eeg*! Bsstst scones te 
YOUR OWN BOOKS | MARTIN LUTHER 
It’s easy to follow the crowd ... to read each by Lucien Lesvrs 
month exactly the same sort of thing 100,000 others a aot oo. or . -y~- 
$8.75 
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are reading. BUT——to some few people there is see for yourself. 
no thrill, no excitement, no pleasure in doing what | 
~~ may be sure everyone else is doing. For you 
“This MA is < . this book. 
For YOU this guide is intended. 
For YOU these books are published. 


CONTEMPO 
by RutH VAssos 
Illustrated by John Vassos 
1929 sung and pictured in modern 
meter. $5.00 
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ESE 


Jews, the development of their settlements, their education, 
and their health as matters which do not concern the gov- 
ernment. . . . If you look through the last report on the 
Palestinian administration, and for 1927, you will find long 
descriptions of the excellent work done by the British ad- 
ministrators in regard to health, education, research, and 
so on—all done for the Arabs. There is not one word of 
what they have done for the Jews.—Hanserd, April 30, 
1929. 


This was said in the House of Commons. The Zionist 
Congress at Zurich heard complaints more pitiful: “It was 
easier for a Jew to get into Moscow under the Czars than 
it is for him to get into the Jewish National Home now.” 
The veteran Zionist leader, M. M. Ussishkin, made a plea, 
not that the Jews, like the Arabs, should be given free crown 
land in Palestine, but that the government should at least 
regulate the speculative prices which the Jews are being 
charged for this land. The employment of Jews on public 
works in Palestine was graphically illustrated by the report 
of the Zionist-Socialists, that on July 15 four Jewish work- 
men were engaged on the construction of new Haifa harbor. 
There were 400 Arabs working on the same job at that time. 

Loudest of all, and directly prophetic of the coming 
tragedy, were the complaints voiced at the congress concern- 
ing the defense of the Jewish National Home. Jerusalem, 
which has a population 60 per cent Jewish, had only a dozen 
Jewish policemen. The Trans-Jordan force, which is de- 
signed to protect Palestine from invasions of Bedouin Arabs 
across the frontier, has 677 Arabs and 27 Jews. And this 
after the English troops had for reasons of economy been 
removed from the country, though the Jews had repeatedly 
warned the authorities of the coming danger and had begged 
for protection. 

The plain facts of the case show not only that the Bal- 
four Declaration has not given the Jews any special priv- 
ileges in Palestine, but that its existence has decidedly preju- 
diced the minds, not only of the Arab leaders, but also of 
the British officials, against the Jews. 

Nor can it be said that the Palestine administration was 
the only one guilty of such an attitude. It is possible that a 
friendly Jewish National Home at a strategic point in the 
Near East would serve well the interests of Great Britain 
if it were already in existence. But such a home is not there 
yet, and the establishment of one seems to clash with the 
larger imperial British interests. To Great Britain Palestine 
must always remain a part of the greater Arab and Moham- 
medan world which she cannot afford to antagonize for the 
sake of the Jews or of some future benefit from a Jewish 
National Home. In her dealings with Jew and Arab, Eng- 
land will necessarily incline to favor the Arab, not the Jew. 
To quote Commander Kenworthy, speaking in the British 
House of Commons, the Balfour Declaration has, during 
the last ten years, given the Jews the privilege of 


raising £10,000,000 in hard cash, and put it into our Man- 
dated territory (also to) pick their finest of the young men 
and girls in teens and early twenties, physically strong, 
well educated, to go out as pioneers to drain the swamps, 
build the roads, cultivate the country, and transform the 
whole face of the Mandated area —Hansard, April 30, 
1929. 


Such “privileges” the Jews would doubtless get without 
a Declaration and without the promise of a National Home, 


EE 


anywhere in the world where there is waste land to be cul- 
tivated. In Russia, where the Jews had no decorative prom- 
ise of a National Home, 23,000 Jewish families have been 
settled on the land in the last five years, and they have re- 
ceived from the government about a million acres of free 
fertile land in southern Russia and Crimea, apart from 
almost seven million acres in eastern Siberia. 

To assume, then, that the special privileges which the 
Jews received because of the National Home led to the 
catastrophe in Palestine is to make the greatest error in the 
evaluation of this sorry business. All evidence on hand now 
shows that this was not a spontaneous outburst of the Arab 
people, but a well-organized plot carefully pianned by Arab 
politicians and by the reactionary Supreme Moslem Council, 
who used a glittering, meaningless political myth, as they 
used a similar religious pretext, to incite a fanatical Eastern 
populace against the introduction of Western civilization in 
general and against British rule in particular. The Pales- 
tine administration with its superciliousness and ill-disguised 
anti-Jewish attitude has unwittingly or knowingly aided and 
abetted this agitation, and has emboldened these people to do 
things which they would never have dared to do had they 
known that they would meet with a resolute opposition on 
the part of the government. 

Unfortunately, even a certain section of the Zionists 
unwittingly played into the hands of these plotters with their 
naive blabber about a Jewish state, a Jewish majority, and 
other phrases deduced from the Balfour Declaration. In 
general the Zionist policy of identifying Zionism with the 
imperial British interests and of relying almost exclusively 
upon British troops for protection has been a great mistake. 
Imperial interests are very fickle, and in the twentieth cen- 
tury new colonization enterprises are not conducted with 
the aid of garrisons. Nor is it at all necessary for the Jews 
in Palestine to have recourse to force, British or any other. 
Their movement is one of peace so obviously in the interest 
of the native population that it can well afford to appeal to 
the Arab people even above the heads of their reactionary 
leaders. The Arab population in Palestine has admittedly 
gained much from Jewish immigration into Palestine. The 
Jews have not taken away Arab land. They have colonized 
desert country at their own expense; they have built colonies 
and cities; they have drained marshes, introduced sanitation, 
built roads, started to electrify the country; have begun in- 
dustry, and established hospitals, clinics, and schools of learn- 
ing open to all. All this has had a directly beneficial effect 
on the health, culture, and standard of living of the Arabs. 
Arab mortality has gone down; the Arab birth-rate has gone 
up. Palestine has progressed more in the last ten years since 
the war, as a result of Jewish immigration, than for cen- 
turies before. With a record of this kind why should the 
Jews not have turned to the Arabs for an alliance instead of 
antagonizing them for the sake of meaningless, glittering 
myths which yield nothing to themselves, prejudice the minds 
of many people against them as against lackeys of imperial- 
ism, displease even those whose policy they seem to serve, and 
convert a highly constructive, humanitarian movement into 
one of politics and religious prejudices? The obvious lesson 
of the tragedy is that not only the Palestine administration, 
but Zionism too needs to revise its policy to a considerable 
extent if catastrophes of this kind are to be avoided in the 
future. 
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omas for Mayor 


The Executive Committee of the Citizens Union in the September, 1929 Searchlight, 
their official organ, states the following: 








































“In contrast with the other candidates, the personal qualities of Norman Thomas 
stand out. He is a man of ability, learning, and high ideals. Regardless of one’s 
estimate of his party’s platform, his sincerity and fearlessness make a particularly strong 
appeal in view of the lack of these qualities at City Hall at present. He would bring 
dignity and character to the mayor’s office. He has had no experience in public office, 
but if personal merit alone were to decide the contest, Mr. Thomas would win easily.” 


The Norman Thomas Non-Partisan Com- The campaign for Norman Thomas is waged 


mittee is composed of men and women of every by speakers over the radio, in assembly halls, 
political faith who appreciate that in the candi- 


dacy of Norman Thomas there is an oppor- race ome - by leaflets, by general pub- 
tunity to do something definitely towards the licity, by organization, by personal canvassing. 
improvement in the political and general situa- All this requires money and personal endeavor. 


tion in New York City. This Non-Partisan You can help to make this an epochal campaign 


Committee is organized to support and advance : : ‘ : 
the candidacy of Norman Thomas, the Socialist by sending to the committee financial contribu- 
designee for Mayor. tions and your pledge of service. 


Help today by sending in your name and contribution to the 
Norman Thomas Non-Partisan Committee, Suite 1001, 31 Union SquareN. Y. 
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Some Notable Fall Books 


ART, ARCHITECTURE 


Arms, Dorothy Noyes. Churches of France. Macmillan. $20. 
Bachhofer, Ludwig. Early Indian Sculpture. Harcourt, Brace. 


2 vols. $63. 
Bellows, George. His Paintings. Knopf. $15. 
Brenner, Anita. Idols Behind Altars. Payson and Clarke. $5. 


de Rinaldis, Aldo. Neapolitan Painting of the Seicento. Har- 


court, Brace. $31.50. 

Faure, Elie. The Italian Renaissance. A. and C. Boni. $4. 

Hitchcock, Henry Russell, Jr. Modern Architecture. Payson 
and Clarke. $5. 

La Follette, Suzanne. Art in America. Harper. $5. 

Laver, James. A History of British and American Etching. 
Dodd, Mead. $15. 

Pope, Arthur. Introduction to the Language of Drawing and 
Painting. Harvard University. $2.50. 

Powers, H. H. Venice and Her Art. Macmillan. $5. 


Ricci, Corrado. North Italian Painting of the Cinquecento. 
Harcourt, Brace. $31.50. 
Rindge, A. M. Sculpture. Payson and Clarke. $6. 


Sitwell, Sacheverell. The Gothick North: A Study of Medieval 
Art, Life and Thought. Houghton Mifflin. $5. 

Strzygowski, Josef. Early Church Art in Northern Europe. 
Harper. $10. 

Taut, Bruno. Modern Architecture. A. and C. Boni. 

Toesca, Pietro. Florentine Painting of the Trecento. 
court, Brace. $42. 


BIOGRAPHY, MEMOIRS, LETTERS 
Andrews, C. F. Mahatma Gandhi’s Ideas: Including Selec- 
tions from His Writings. Macmillan. $2.50. 
Anthony, Katharine. Queen Elizabeth. Knopf. $4. 
Arthur, George. George V. Cape and Smith. $5. 
Arvin, Newton. Hawthorne. Little, Brown. $3.50. 


$12. 
Har- 


Baugh, Hansell, ed. The Letters of Frances Newman. Live- 
right. $3. 
Beer, Max. Life and Teachings of Karl Marx. International. 


$1.75. 
Beer, Thomas. Hanna. Knopf. $5. 
Belloc, Hilaire. Joan of Arc. Little, Brown. 
Belloc, Hilaire. Richelieu. Lippincott. $5. 
Benson, Allan L. Daniel Webster. Cosmopolitan. $5. 


$1.75. 


Bishop, Joseph Bucklin and Farnham. Goethals. Harper. 
$3.50. 

Brown, Beatrice Curtis. Alas, Queen Anne. Bobbs-Merrill. 
$4 


Brunelli, Bruno. Casanova Loved Her. Trans. Alexander 
M’Kechnie. Liveright. $3.50. 

Cahuet, Alberic. Moussia: The Life and Death of Marie 
Bashkirtseff. Trans. Keene Wallis. Macaulay. $3. 

Campbell, R. J. Livingstone. Dodd, Mead. $5. 


Cederholm, Boris. In the Clutches of the Tcheka. Trans. F. 


H. Lyon. Houghton Mifflin. $4. 
Champion, Pierre. Louis XI. Trans. Winifred Stephens 
Whale. Dodd, Mead. $5. 


Charpentier, John. Coleridge, the Sublime Somnambulist. 
Dodd, Mead. $3.50. 

Chidsey, Donald Barr. Marlborough: The Portrait of a Con- 
queror. Day. $3.50. 

Chinard, Gilbert. Thomas Jefferson: The Apostle of Ameri- 
canism. Little, Brown. $5. 

Chotzinoff, Samuel. Eroica: The Life of Ludwig van Bee- 
thoven. Simon and Schuster. $3. 

The Life of Giovanni Boccaccio. 


Chubb, Thomas Caldecot. 
A. and C. Boni. $3. 





Clemenceau, Georges. In the Evening of My Thought. Trans. 
Charles Miner Thompson and John Heard, Jr. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 2 vols. $12.50. 

Coolidge, Calvin. The Autobiography of. Cosmopolitan. $3. 

Da Ponte, Lorenzo. Memoirs of. Trans. L. A. Sheppard. 
Houghton Mifflin. 

d’Auvergne, Edmund. Napoleon III. 

de Guerin, Maurice. From Centaur to Cross. 
H. Bedford-Jones. Covici-Friede. $3. 

de Kruif, Paul. Seven Iron Men. Harcourt, Brace. $3. 

Dyer, Frank Lewis, Martin, Thomas Commerford and 
Meadowcroft, William Henry. Edison: His Life and In- 
ventions. Harper. 2 vols. $10. 

Endore, S. Guy. Casanova: His Known and Unknown Life. 
Day. $5. 

Fay, Bernard. Franklin: The Apostle of Modern Times. Lit- 
tle, Brown. $5. 

Ferrara, Orestes. The Private Correspondence of Nicolo 
Machiavelli. Johns Hopkins. $2.25. 

Finck, H. T. Grieg and His Music. Dodd, Mead. $3. 

Finger, Charles J. A Man for a’ That: The Story of Robert 
Burns. Stratford. $3. 

Forester, C. §. Lord Nelson. Bobbs-Merrill. $4. 

Frances, Countess of Warwick. Life’s Ebb and Flow. Mor- 
row. $5. 

Gordon, Taylor. Born to Be. Covici-Friede. $4. 

Graham, Stephen. Peter the Great. Simon and Schuster. $3. 

Gwyn, Stephen, ed. The Letters and Friendships of Sir Cecil 
Spring-Rice: A Record. Houghton Mifflin. 2 vols. 


$12.50. 

Halasz, George. Ferenc Molnar. Liveright. $3.50. 

Hall, Josef W. (Upton Close). Eminent Asians. Appleton. 
$5. 

Hammerton, J. A. Barrie: The Story of a Genius. Dodd, 
Mead. $5. 

Hibben, Paxton. The Peerless Leader: William Jennings 
Bryan. Farrar and Rinehart. $5. 

Holden, Raymond. Abraham Lincoln. Minton, Balch. $3.50. 

James, Marquis. The Raven: Being the Life of Sam Houston. 
Bobbs-Merrill. $5. 

Johnson, Willis Fletcher. 


Dodd, Mead. $5. 
Edited by 


George Harvey. Houghton Mif- 


flin. $5. 

Keller, Helen. Midstream: My Later Life. Doubleday, 
Doran. $3. 

Kayser, Rudolph. Stendhal. Trans. Geoffrey Dunlop. Henry 
Holt. $3. 


Kessler, Count Harry. Walter Rathenau. Trans. W. D. Rob- 
son Scott and Lawrence Hyde. Harcourt, Brace. $5. 
Klabund. The Incredible Borgias. Trans. Louise Brink. 
Liveright. $2.50. 

Landau, Rom. Pilsudski and Poland. Dial. $5. 

Lewinsohn, Richard. The Mystery Man of Europe. 
cott. $3. 

Lewis, D. B. Wyndham. King Spider: A Life of Louis XI of 
France. Coward-McCann. $5. 

Little, Shelby. George Washington. Minton, Balch. $5. 

McElroy, Robert McNutt. The Life of Levi Parsons Morton. 
Putnam’s. $5. 

McWilliams, Carey. Ambrose Bierce. A. and C. Boni. $3.50. 

May, J. Lewis. Cardinal Newman. Dial. $5. 

Mayne, Ethel Colburn. The Life of Lady Byron. Scribner’s. 
$5. 

Meynell, Viola. Alice Meynell. Scribner’s. $5. 

Moore, Charles. The Life and Times of Charles Follen 
McKim. Houghton Mifflin. $6. 

Moray, Alastair. The Diary of a Rum-Runner. 
Mifflin. $4. 


Morris, Harrison S. 


Lippin- 


Houghton 


Walt Whitman. Harvard University. 
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Moses, Montrose J. The Fabulous Forrest. Little, Brown. 


$4. 

Mott, T. Bentley. Myron T. Herrick. Doubleday, Doran. $5. 

Muschamp, Edward A. Audacious Audubon. Brentano's. 
$3.50. 

Mussolini, Benito. John Huss. A. and C. Boni. $2. 

Nazaroff, Alexander I. Tolstoy. Stokes. $5. 

Nock, Albert Jay and Wilson, C. R. Francis Rabelais. Har- 
per. $5. 

Paine, Albert Bigelow. Mark Twain. Harper. 3 vols. $15. 

Patrick, Mary Mills. Under Five Sultans. Century. $4. 

Pell, John. Ethan Allen. Houghton Mifflin. $5. 

Pennell, Elizabeth Robins. The Life and Letters of Joseph 
Pennell. Little, Brown. 2 vols. $10. 

Perry, Thomas Sergeant. The Letters of. Selected by Edwin 
Arlington Robinson. Macmillan. $3.50. 

Pollard, Alfred F. Wolsey. Longmans, Green. $5. 

Porter, Katherine Anne. The Devil and Cotton Mather. 
Liveright. $4. 

Postgate, R. W. That Devil Wilkes. Vanguard. $4. 

Power, Eileen and Drew, Elizabeth, ed. Ernest Renan’s 
Recollections of my Youth. Houghton Mifflin. $4. 

Reid, Forrest. Walter De La Mare. Henry Holt. $3. 

Rogers, Cameron. Cyrano: Swordsman, Libertine and Man of 
Letters. Doubleday, Doran. $3.50. 

Scheidemann, Philipp. Philipp Scheidemann: The Autobiog- 
raphy of the Maker of New Germany. Appleton. 2 vols. 
$10. 

Sencourt, Robert Esmonde. The Life of George Meredith. 
Scribner’s. $3.50. 

Smith, Alfred E. Up To Now. Viking. $5. 

Tabouis, C. R. The Private Life of Tutankhamen. McBride. 
$3.50. 

Tate, Allen. Jefferson Davis. Minton, Balch. $3.50. 

Tilton, H. Hessell. J. Ramsay MacDonald. Stokes. $5. 

Tresca, Carlo. I’ll Never Forget. Vanguard. $3. 

Trotsky, Leon. My Life. Scribner’s. $5. 

Turnbull, Archibald D. Commodore David Porter: 1780-1843. 
Century. $3.50. 

Van Doren, Mark, ed. Correspondence of Aaron Burr and 
His Daughter Theodosia. Covici-Friede. $7.50. 

Van Doren, Mark, ed. Cotton Mather’s Life of Sir William 
Phips. Covici-Friede. $7.50. 


Von Rheinbaben, Rochus. Stresemann: The Man and The 
Statesman. Appleton. $3. Not for this modern era is MODERN 


Warren, Robert Penn. John Brown: The Making of a Mar- furniture that embodies dead 
tyr. Payson and Clarke. $5. memories of dead periods: HOMES *, 


Westermarck, Edward. Memories of My Life. Macaulay. $4. 
Whitlock, Brand. La Fayette. Appleton. 2 vols. $10. Recreate your surroundings OFFICES 


Whitton, F. E. Wolfe and North America. Little, Brown. jth pieces that will impart 
$4. to each corner, each room, a 

Zeitlin, Jacob and Woodbridge, Homer. Life and Letters of meaning—that will give ex- * Bs 
Stuart P. Sherman. Farrar and Rinehart. 2 vols. $10. pression through your own 


DRAMA, MUSIC choice of your own individu- 


Berlioz, Hector. Evenings in the Orchestra. Knopf. $5. ality. Come and see how 


Cheney, Sheldon. The Theatre. Longmans, Green. $10. 
Eaton, Walter Prichard. The Theatre Guild. Brentano's. 
$3.50. 
Frank, Waldo. New Year’s Eve. A Play in Seven Scenes. 
Scribner’s. $1.75. 
Housman, Laurence. Little Plays of St. Francis. Cape and 
Smith. $2.50. 
McPharlin, Paul. Ed. and Trans. A Repertory of Marion- largest per manent 
ette Plays. Viking. $6. 
exhibition of modern ii 


Macgowan, Kennetth. Footlights Across America. Harcourt, 


Brace. $3.50. furniture in America 
Mitchell, Roy. Creative Theatre. Day. $4. 
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Niemann, Walter. Brahms. Trans. Catherine Alison Phil- 
lips. Knopf. $5. 
Shay, Frank, ed. Drawn from the Wood. Macaulay. $2.50. 


Strindberg, August. The Plays of. Cape and Smith. $2.50. 
ECONOMICS, SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, LAW 


Adams, James Truslow. Our Business Civilization. A. and 
C. Boni. $3. 

Angell, James W. The Recovery of Germany. Yale Uni- 
versity. $3. 


Angell, Norman B. The Story of Money. Stokes. $5. 
Borsodi, Ralph. This Ugly Civilization. Simon and Schuster. 


Bukharin, Nikolai. Imperialism and World Economy. Inter- 


national. $2.50. 
Comish, Newell H. Co-operative Marketing of Agricultural 
Products. Appleton. $3.50. 


Who's Obscene? 
Drink: Coercion or Control. 


Vanguard. $2. 
Stokes. 


Dennett, Mary Ware. 

Dorr, Rheta Childe. 
$2.50. 

Duffus, R. L. The New York of the Future. Harper. $3. 

Emerson, Gertrude. Voiceless India. Doubleday, Doran. 
$3.50. 

Frankfurter, Felix and Greene, Nathan. 
tion. Macmillan. $4. 

Field, Harry H. After Mother India. Harcourt, Brace. $3. 

George, David Lloyd. Slings and Arrows. Harper. $2.50. 

Haig, Robert M. The Public Finances of Post-War France. 
Columbia University. v. 1. 

Haldeman-Julius, E. The Big American Parade. Stratford. $3. 

Hill, Norman L. The Public International Conference. Stan- 
ford University. $3. 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell. The Dissenting Opinions of Mr. 
Justice Holmes. Edited by Alfred Lief. Vanguard. 
$4.50. 

Jaszi, Oscar. The Dissolution of the Habsburg Monarchy. 
University of Chicago. $3. 

Keynes, John Maynard. A Treatise on Money. 
Brace. $5. 

Lenin, V. I. Period of the Iskra. International. v. 4. $3. 

Leuck, Miriam Simons. Fields of Work for Women. Apple- 
ton. $2.50. 

McMurry, Donald L. Coxey’s Army: A Study in Industrial 
Unrest, 1893-1898. Little, Brown. $4. 

Martin, Kingsley. French Liberal Thought in the Eighteenth 
Century. Little, Brown. $4.50. 

Motherwell, Hiram. The Imperial Dollar. Brentano’s. $3.50. 

Murray, Gilbert. The Ordeal of This Generation. Harper. 
$2.50. 

Myers, Charles S. Industrial Psychology. Henry Holt. $1.25. 

Neff, Wanda Fraiken. Victorian Working Women. Colum- 
bia University. $3.50. 

Nolen, John, ed. City Planning. Appleton. $3.50. 

Russell, Bertrand. Marriage and Morals. Liveright. $3. 

Schneider, Herbert W. and Clough, Shepard B. Making 
Fascists. University of Chicago. $3. 

Smith, Munroe. The Development of European Law. Colum- 
bia University. $3.75. 

The Soviet Union Looks Ahead: The Five Year Plan for 
Economic Construction. Liveright. $2.50. 

Thompson, Warren S. Danger Spots in the World Popula- 
tion. Knopf. $4. 

Warshow, Robert Irving. The Story of Wall Street. Green- 
berg. $5. 

Weber, Elizabeth Anne. The Duk-Duks: Primitive and His- 
toric Types of Citizenship. University of Chicago. $3. 

Westermarck, E. Marriage. Cape and Smith. $1.50. 

Wyndham, Horace. Criminology. Cape and Smith. $1.50. 


The Labor Injunc- 


Harcourt, 





ESSAYS, CRITICISM, LITERARY HISTORY 


Becker, May Lamberton. Books As Windows. Stokes. $2. 

Bolitho, William. Twelve Against the Gods. Simon and 
Schuster. $5. 

Canfield, Curtis. Plays of the Irish Renaissance. Washburn. 


$3. 

Chapman, J. A. Papers on Shelley, Wordsworth and Others. 
Oxford. $2.25. 

Cuppy, Will. How to Be a Hermit. Liveright. $2.50. 

Cole, G. D. H. and Margaret. The Development of Political 
Literature. From the Seventeenth Century to the Present. 
Harcourt, Brace. $1.25. 

Dane, Clemence. Tradition and Hugh Walpole. 
Doran. $2. 

Darrow, Clarence and Rice, Wallace. Infidels and Heretics: 
An Agnostic’s Anthology. Stratford. $3. 

Douglas, Norman. Birds and Beasts of the Greek An- 
thology. Cape and Smith. $3. 

Dunn, Waldo H. Froude and Carlyle. Longmans, Green. $5. 

Garrod, H. W. The Profession of Poetry. Oxford. $4.50. 

Grandgent, Charles Hill. The New Word. Harvard Uni- 
versity. $2.50. 

Hapgood, Norman. Why Janet Should Read Shakespeare. 
Century. $2.50. 

Hibbard, Addison, ed. The Book of Poe: Criticism, Tales and 


Doubleday, 


Poems. Doubleday, Doran. $5. 

Huneker, James G. Essays. Selected by H. L. Mencken. 
Scribner. $3.50. 

Huxley, Aldous. Do What You Will: Essays. Doubleday, 
Doran. $2.50. 


Jameson, Storm. The Georgian Novel and Mr. Robinson. 
Morrow. $1. 

Johnson, Guy B. John Henry. University of North Caro- 
lina. $2. 
Keyserling, Count Hermann. America Set Free. Harper. $5. 
Kreymborg, Alfred. Our Singing Strength: An Outline of 
American Poetry (1620-1930). Coward-McCann. $5. 
Lemaitre, Jules. On the Margins of Old Books. Trans. 
Clarence E. Stratton. Coward-McCann. $3. 

Mann, Thomas. Three Essays. Trans. H. T. Lowe-Porter. 
Knopf. $3. 

Maurois, André. Aspects of Biography. Trans. S. C. Roberts. 
Appleton. $2. 

Mickle, Alan D. Studies on Six Plays of Eugene O'Neill. 
Liveright. $2. 

Milne, A. A. By Way of Introduction. Dutton. $2.50. 

Milne, A. A. Those Were the Days. Dutton. $3.50. 


Morton, David. The Renaissance of Irish Poetry. Wash- 
burn. $2.50. 
Shannon, Edgar F. Chaucer and the Roman Poets. Har- 


vard University. $4. 

Stowell, F. M. and Dickinson, G. Lowes. 
Dial. $3.50. 

Taft, Kendall B. and Others, ed. Contemporary Attitudes. 
Houghton Mifflin. $3. 

Thaler, Alwin. Shakespeare’s Silences. 
$3.50. 

Weems, Mason Locke (Parson). 
tery. Random House. $8.50. 

Woolf, Virginia. A Room of One’s Own. 
$2. 


Goethe and Faust. 


Harvard University. 
Marriage, Drink, and Adul- 


Harcourt, Brace. 


FICTION 


Abdullah, Achmed and Baldwin, Faith. Broadway Interlude. 
Payson and Clarke. $2.50. 

Acland, Peregrine. All Else is 
$2.50. 

Aldington, Richard. Death of a Hero. 


Folly. Coward-McCann. 


Covici-Friede. $2.50. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 

OF AUGUST 24, 1912. 

Of The Nation, published weekly, Wednesday at 

New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1929. 

State or New Yorx fy 

County or New Yorx } 9s 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 

State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 

Oswald Garrison Villard, who, having been duly 

sworn according to law, deposes and says that 

he is the Editor and Publisher of The Nation 
and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, em- 
bodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regula- 
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1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
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agers are: Publisher, Oswald Garrison Villard, 20 
Vesey St... New York, N. Y.; Editor, Oswald 
Garrison Villard, 20 Vesey Street, New York, 
N. Y.; Managing Editor, Henry R. Mussey, 20 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y.; Business Man- 
agers, None. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its mame and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and ad- 
dresses of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a firm, company, or other unin- 
corporated concern its name and address, as well 
as those of each individual member, must be 
given.) 

The Nation, Inc., 20 Vesey St., New York, 
N. Y.; Margaret De Silver, 98 Joralemon St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Katherine S. Dreier, 88 Cen- 
tral Park West, New York City, N. Y.; Mary 
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cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
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of stockholders and security holders as they ap 
pear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
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ing afhant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has 
no reason to believe that any other person, asso- 
ciation, or corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 
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The boy takes his birthday watch apart to see what makes it tick. 
The man listens to the tick of the uranium electrons discharged 
into space—he actually hears the atoms of the metal disintegrate. 
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_The history of General Electric research is, in fact, crowded 
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prosperity of us all, yet most of them owe their origin to 
the purely scientific curiosity which is the real dynamo of Gen. 
eral Electric accomplishment. Because General Electric has 
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ing scale, the G-E monogram on any electric product—whether 
it is the little motor that runs your sewing machine or the 
turbines that drive the newest liners out to sea—is your 
assurance of electrical correctness and dependability. 
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Anonymous. Schlump: The Story of a German Soldier. Trans. 
Maurice Samuel. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 

Applegate, Frank G. Indian Stories from the Pueblos. Lip- 
pincott. $3.50. 

Atherton, Gertrude. Dido, Queen of Hearts. 
$2.50. 

Azuela, Mariano. The Under Dogs. Brentano’s. $2.50. 

Babel, Isaac. Red Cavalry. Knopf. $2.50. 

Barrés, Maurice. The Sacred Hill. Trans. Malcolm Cow- 
ley. Macaulay. $2.50. 

Beals, Carleton. Destroying Victor. Macaulay. $2.50. 

Benét, Stephen Vincent. The Barefoot Saint. Doubleday, 
Doran. $7.50. 
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Chesterton, G. K. The Poet and the Lunatics. Dodd, Mead. 
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Schuster. $2.50. 
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Ertz, Susan. The Galaxy. Appleton. $2.50. 
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Smith. $2.50. 

Ferrero, Guglielmo. The Seven Vices. Trans. Arthur Liv- 
ingston and Elisabeth Abbott. Harcourt, Brace. Two 
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Ford, Ford Madox. No Enemy. Macaulay. $2.50. 

Fuller, Henry B. Gardens of this World. Knopf. $2.50. 

Galsworthy, John. A Modern Comedy. Scribner. $2.50. 
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Gorki, Maxim. The End and the Beginning. Cape and Smith. 
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Green, Julian. The Dark Journey. Harper. $2.50. 

Hamsun, Knut. Chapter the Last. Knopf. $3. 

Hauser, Heinrich. Bitter Waters. Trans. Patrick Kerwin. 
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Herbst, Josephine. Money for Love. Coward-McCann. $2.50. 

Hess, Leonard. To-Morrow’s Voyage. Washburn. $2.50. 

Hesse, Hermann. Steppenwolf. Trans. Basil Creighton. 
Henry Holt. $2.50. 

Hughes, Rupert. Mermaid and Centaur. Harper. $2. 

Knister, Raymond. White Narcissus. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 

Komroff, Manuel. Coronet. Coward-McCann. Two vols. $5. 

Kreymborg, Alfred, Mumford, Lewis and Rosenfeld, Paul. 
eds. The New American Caravan. Macaulay. $3.50. 

La Farge, Oliver. Laughing Boy. Houghton Mifflin. $3.50. 

Leonard, Jonathan. The Meddlers. Viking. $2.50. 

Logan, Agnes. The Necessary Man. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50. 

Ludwig, Emil. Diana. Trans. Eden and Cedar Paul. Viking. 
Two vols. $5. 

Liitken, Otto. Congo Gods. Trans. Henry S. Commager. 
Coward-McCann. $2. 

MacKaye, Percy. Weathergoose-Woo! Longmans, Green. $2.50. 

Marquis, Don. A Variety of People. Doubleday, Doran. $2. 

Masefield, John. Hawbucks. Macmillan. $2.50. 


Liveright. 


Stranger Fidelities. Doubleday, Doran. 
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ROTTERDAM 
From N.Y. FEB. 6th 1930 


under Holland-America Line's own management. 
Enjoy real comfort, entertainment, strictly 
first class service and unsurpassed cuisine. 

The comprehensive itinerary includes Madeira, 
Casablanca (the playground of Morocco and 
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Mauriac, Francois. The Desert of Love. Trans. Samuel 
Putnam. Covici-Friede. $2.50. 
Maurois, André. Atmosphere of Love. Trans. Dr. Joseph 


Collins. Appleton. $2.50. 

Morley, F. V. East South East. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 

Mullins, Helene. Convent Girl. Harper. $2.50 P 

Odum, Howard W. Wings on My Feet. Bobbs-Merill. $2.50. 

O’Flaherty, Liam. The House of Gold. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 

Powys, T. F. Fables. Viking. $2.50. 

Priestley, J. B. The Good Companions. 
$5. 

Richardson, Henry Handel. Ultima Thule. Norton. $2.50. 

Schnitzler, Arthur. Little Novels. Trans. Eric Sutton. Simon 
and Schuster. $2.50. 

Steen, Marguerite. Dark Duel. Stokes. $2.50. 

Sudermann, Hermann. The Wife of Steffen Tromholt. Trans. 
Eden and Cedar Paul. Liveright. 2 vols. $4. 

Swinnerton, Frank. Sketch of a Sinner. Doubleday, Doran. 
$2.50. 

Thompson, Sylvia. Chariot Wheels. Little, Brown. $2.50. 

Undset, Sigrid. In the Wilderness. Trans. Arthur G. Chater. 
Knopf. $2.50. 

Unger, Hellmuth. The White Betrayal. Brentano’s. $2. 

Vestal, Stanley. ’Dobe Walls. Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 
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West, Rebecca. Harriet Hume. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 

Wilder, Thornton. The Woman of Andros. A. and C. Boni. 
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Wright, S. Fowler. Dawn. Cosmopolitan. $2.50. 

Young, Stark. River House. Scribner’s. $2.50. 
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Abbott, Wilbur C. New York in the American Revolution. 
Scribner’s. $4. 

Armstrong, Hamilton Fish. Where the East Begins. Harper. 
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Ewen, C. L’Estrange. Witch Hunting and Witch Trials. Dial. 
$3.50. 

Garratt, G. T. An Indian Commentary. Cape and Smith. $2.75. 

Grattan, C. Hartley. Why We Fought. Vanguard. $3.50. 

Halévy, Elie. History of the English People, 1895-1905. Trans. 
E. I. Watkin. Harcourt, Brace. $6. 

Haskins, Charles H. Studies in Mediaeval Culture. 
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Keating, Laurence J. The Great Mary Celeste Hoax. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $4. 

Kellett, E. E. A Short History of the Jews. Dial. $3.50. 

Kohn, Hans. A History of Nationalism in the East. Trans. 
Margaret M. Green. Harcourt, Brace. $7. 

Laut, Agnes C. The Overland Trail. Stokes. $3.50. 

Lenin, V. I. War and Revolution. Collected Works, v. 18. 
International. $3. 

Lenin, V. I. The Russian Revolution of 1917. Collected 
Works, v. 21, 2 parts. International. Each $3. 

Ludecke, Winfried. Secrets of Espionage. Lippincott. $2.50. 

Luehr, Elmer. The New German Republic. Minton, Balch. $5. 

Ludwig, Emil. July, ’14. Putnam’s. $3.50. 

Meyendorff, Alexander. Background of the Russian Revolu- 
tion. Henry Holt. $2.50. 


Harper. Two vols. 
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Morison, Samuel Eliot, Ed. Tercentennial History of Har- 
vard College and University. Harvard University. $7.50. 

Moylan, J. B. Scotland Yard. Putnam’s. $2.50. 

Nevins, Allan, ed. Polk: The Diary of a President 1845- 
1849. Longmans, Green. $5. 

Priestley, Herbert I. The Coming of the White Man, 1492- 
1848. v. I of "A History of American Life.” Macmillan. 
(Also further volumes.) 

Recouly, Raymond. Foch and the World War. Appleton. $3. 

Schuyler, Robert L. Parliament and the British Empire. Co- 
lumbia University. $3.75. 

Seymour, Flora Warren. The Story of the Red Man. Long- 
mans, Green. $5. 

Smith, Henry Justin and Lewis, Lloyd. Chicago. 
Brace. $3.75. 

Stillwell, Margaret B. Incunabula and Americana (1400-1800). 
Columbia University. 

Strong, Anna Louise. Red Star in Samarkand. Coward-Mc- 


Harcourt, 


Cann. $3.50. 

Van Doren, Mark, ed. Autobiography of America. A. and C. 
Boni. $5. 

Van Tyne, Claude H. The War of Independence. Houghton 
Mifflin. $5. 


Wu, Chao-Chu. The Nationalist Program for China. Yale 
University. $1.50. 


PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY, RELIGION, EDUCA- 
TION, SCIENCE, ANTHROPOLOGY 


Adams, John. 
$2.50. 

Adler, Alfred. The Science of Living. Greenberg. $3.50. 

Alexander, Thomas and Parker Beryl. The New Education 
in the German Republic. Day. $4. 

Allier, Raoul. The Mind of the Savage. Trans. Fred Roth- 
well. Harcourt, Brace. $3.50. 

Barnes, Harry Elmer. The Twilight of Christianity. Van- 
guard. $2.50. 

Booth, Henry Kendall. The Bridge Between the Testaments. 
Scribner’s. $2. 

Buchanan, Scott. Poetry and Mathematics. Day. $2.50. 

Burtt, Harold H. Psychology and Industrial Efficiency. Ap- 
pleton. $3. 

Conklin, Edmund §. The Psychology of Religious Adjustment. 
Macmillan. 

Dewey, John. The Quest for Certainty. Minton, Balch. $3. 

Dewey, John. The Sources of a Science of Education. Live- 
right. $1.50. 

Dottrens, Robert. The New Education in Austria. Edited by 
Dr. Paul L. Dengler. Day. $3. 

Eddington, Arthur S. Science and the Unseen World. 
millan. $1.25. 

Ellis, Havelock. Man and Woman. Houghton Mifflin. $5. 

Gallichan, Walter M. The Poison of Prudery: An Historical 
Survey. Stratford. $2.50. 

Haldane, J. S. The Sciences and Philosophy. 
Doran. $3.75. 

Herzberg, Alexander. The Psychology of Philosophers. Trans. 
E. B. F. Wareing. Harcourt, Brace. $3.75. 

Hocking, William Ernest. Types of Philosophy. Scribner’s. $2. 

Lowie, Robert H. Are We Civilized? Harcourt, Brace. $3.50. 

McDougall, William. Modern Materialism and Emergent 
Evolution. Van Nostrand. $2.75. 

Masterman, John Howard B. The Christianity of Tomorrow. 
Harper. $2. 

Mearns, Hughes. Creative Power. Doubleday, Doran. $3.50. 

Mencken, H. L. Treatise on the Gods. Knopf. $2.50. 

Muirhead, John H. The Use of Philosophy. Harvard Uni- 

versity. $2.50. 


Everyman’s Psychology. Doubleday, Doran. 


Mac- 


Doubleday, 


Pinkevitch, Albert P. The New Education in the Soviet Re- 
public. Trans. Nucia Perlmutter. Edited by Dr. George 
S. Counts. Day. $4. 

Pitkin, Walter B. The Psychology of Happiness. Simon and 
Schuster. $3. 

Powys, Llewelyn. The Cradle of God. Harcourt, Brace. $3. 

Powys, T. F. An Interpretation of Genesis. Viking. $5. 

Prall, D. W. Aesthetic Judgment. Crowell. $. 

Riley, Woodbridge. Men and Morals: The Story of Ethics, 
Doubleday, Doran. $5. 

Saudek, Robert. Experiments with Handwriting. Morrow. $5. 

Saurat, Denis. Blake and Modern Thought. Dial. $4. 

Schlipp, Paul Arthur. Do We Need a New Religion? Henry 
Holt. $2.50. 

Sheldon, H. Horton. Television. Van Nostrand. $2.75. 

Thorndike, Lynn. Science and Thought in the Fifteenth Cen 
tury. Columbia University. $4.75. 

Van Cleef, Eugene. The Story of the Weather. 
$2.50. 

Whitford, William Garrison. An Introduction to Art Educa- 
tion. Appleton. $2.25. 
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Bogan, Louise. Dark Summer. Scribner’s. $2.50. 

Bynner, Witter. Indian Earth. Knopf. 

Cullen, Countee. The Black Christ. Harper. $2. 

Damon, S. Foster. Tilted Moons. Harper. $2. 

de Heredia, José Maria. The Trophies, with Other Sonnets. 
Day. $3.50. 

Frost, Elizabeth Hollister. Hovering Shadow. Harper. $2. 

Guiterman, Arthur. Song and Laughter. Dutton. $2.50. 

Jeffers, Robinson. Dear Judas. Liveright. $2.50. 

Lawrence, D. H. Pansies. Knopf. $2.50. 

Lindsay, Vachel. Every Soul Is a Circus. Macmillan. $2.50. 

McGovern, Margaret. The Lost Year. Coward-McCann. $1. 

MacLeod, Leroy. Driven. Covici-Friede. $2. 

Moore, Merrill. The Noise That Times Makes. Harcourt, 
Brace. $2. 

Ridge, Lola. Firehead. Payson and Clarke. $2.50. 

Seiffert, Marjorie Allen. The King with Three Faces and 
Other Poems. Scribner’s. $2. 

Taggard, Genevieve. Circumference. Covici-Friede. $6. 

Wilson, Edmond. Copper Plates. Scribner’s. $2. 

Wood, Charles Erskine Scott. The Poet in the Desert. Van- 
guard. $2. 


TRAVEL, GEOGRAPHY, ARCHAEOLOGY 


Andrews, Roy Chapman. Ends of the Earth. Putnam’s. $4.50. 

Eddy, Clyde. Down the World’s Most Dangerous River. 
Stokes. $2.50. 

Flandrau, Grace. Then I Saw the Congo. 
$3.50. 

Huddleston, Sisley. European Salons, Cafés, Studios. Lippin- 
cott. $5. 

Laut, Agnes C. Through Our Unknown Southwest. McBride. 


Century. 


Harcourt, Brace. 


$3. 

Londres, Albert. A Very Naked People. Trans. Sylvia Stuart 
Hatch. Liveright. $3. 

Lummis, Charles F. Flowers of Our Lost Romance. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $4. 

Rogers, Stanley. Sea-Lore. Crowell. $2.75. 

Rutter, Eldon. The Holy Cities of Arabia. Putnam’s. Two 
vols. $15. 

Stefansson, Vilhjalmur. Exploration: The Northward Course 
of Discovery. Macmillan. 
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FOR SALE OR LEASE 


All year ‘round Hotel and Camp 
situated in the midst of the beautiful 


Blue Mountains of Westchester 
County. 


50 minutes from Grand Central. 
Ideal for Commuters. 
Attractive Terms. 

Apply NATION, Box 2179. 














COUNTRY HOUSE 


Le in country! Two women writers offer 
share delightful house, winter egutones. 
Croton Falls, N. Y. Tiny rent. Write M 
Witherspoon, 52 Garden Place, Brooklyn. Tee. 
phone Main 2749 J or Croton Falls 197. 

















[w RESORTS » | 


Manhattan Beach Hotel 


Manhattan Beach, N. Y. C. 


| Ppdag fim a modern fireproof hotel 
by the seashore for less than in 
the crowded city—$9.00 per week 
and up for one; $12.00 per week 
and up for two. All hotel services 
included. Tennis and handball 
courts. 37 minutes from Times 
Square (B.M.T. Brighton Beach Sta- 
tion). Phone Sheepshead 3000. 











APARTMENT FOR RENT 


WEST 89th STREET; in private resi- 

dence, handsome studio apartment, par- 
ee es ee ae 
ificently decorated, bedroom so- 
a mm a oe suitable physician, writer, artist ; 
telephone ayler 8260. 








SHARE APARTMENT 








UNITY HOUSE 


Forest Park, Pa. In the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
Private Mile and a Half Lake. All Sports. 





OPEN ALL YEAR 
Steam Heated Cottages 
An Ideal Place in the Fall. 
Reservations Essential. 
New York Office: 3 West 16th Street. 
Chelsea 2148 


Owned by 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union—Operated on non-profit basis. 











Sa Country Resort—Conducive to en- 
joyable relaxation; wholesome table; tennis. 
1% hours—Grand Central ; $25 weekly. Adults 
only. HIL-BERT HOUSE, ‘Lake Mahopac, N. Y. 
Hill Friedberg, Prop. Tel. Mahopac 15-J. 


CAMP SPORTS HOTEL COMFORTS 
Open All Year Round 


tae or, KENMORE 


Rates for 
Fall and Winter 
North White Lake, N. Y. 
Write for descriptive Booklet “‘N.” 
New York Office: 182 Fifth Avenue. 








UNUSUAL RESTAURANTS 


“A corner of old Russia in New York.” 
USSIAN ART 181 Second Ave. 
estaurant (Cor. 12th St.) 
Reservations: Stuyv. 0177 
Delightful After Theatre 
Retreat. 
Best of Entertainment—Rus- 
sian Revue—Appetizing Rus- 
sian Delicacies. 





Open 12 Noon to 8 A. M. 
Musie—Dancing. 
No cover charge. 
MAGAZINES 


UBSCRIBE to JANUS, the new-idea Quarterly, 

















devoted to t, letters and the newer 
mythologies. Barber, Editor; T. Swann 
Harding ing Editor—in chronic 
ment. v. Mg N Antrim Craw- 


meet Humanism and 


Bohemianism headon. $1.25 gh ay Address 
Editor of JANUS, 800 18th St. N. W., Wash- 


ington, 


OUNG professional woman wishes to share 
sunny, attractive apartment, West 72nd 
Street, with young college or business woman, 
Jewish or Gentile. erences re- 
— Phone Trafalgar 5286 afternoons after 
ree. 


The Famous Box of 
DOLLAR PERSONAL 


STATIONERY? 


With Monogram or Name & Address 
Twelve Color Combinations 


ever oierel, Only the strictest on oo 
Satisfaction teed. 
CLUB CLUB SIZE 6% x $ 
0 
r 100 Long Fe 
100 Long Fe 
OR 
100 Folded 
& 160 Long Po 
Flap Aan. B... 
UNIVERSITY SIZE 5% x 8% 


Single Sheets Only. 150 Sheets $ 
& 100 Long Pointed Envelopes 1 
with Name and 
All Beautifully Printed with em geet Name 
and Address or Monogram 
With Monogram Order, Envelopes are Plain 
COLORS OF PAPER 
White, French Gray, Bisque (light sand) 
COLORS OF INK 
Blue, Black, Green, Purple 
ORDER BY MAIL 
State whether Club or “a Size 
Send Check, Money Order 
Currency. West of Miss. add 20c. 


TOLLAR STATIONERY CO. 
229 Fifth Avenue New York 

















PORITIONS WANTED 








GC EDUCATION o | 





ee oe assistant, three years newspaper 
megetinn experience. College grad- 
uate. “> 2 Yo The Nation. 


ii (former college and high school 
instructor ) gives lessons in languages and 





pps ~oney- chen desires extra work evenings 
and Sundays—her home or hours. Neat, ac- 
curate work. Will do an: ~e else for which 
qualified. No job less one hour. Very 
reasonable. Box 2175, % The Nation. 





youre MAN, good education, 4 years’ busi- 

ness experience, going to Arizona account 

of health would like to know if anyone can 

— him a position there. Box 2176, % The 
ation. 


your MAN studying for Doctorate in His- 

tory can spare three or four hours daily. 

Desires research work or catering. Preferably 

adults. Box 2177, % The Nation 

yours WOMAN piano canieel 19, needs 
work few hours daily; free after one-thirty 


and Saturdays. Spring 2864 or Box 2178, % 
The Nation. 











VV OmAN—&. I. T. graduate and 6 years a 
Camp Director desires winter employ- 
ment along educational lines. Box 2180, % The 
ation. 
[NTELLIGENT young woman seeks position 
—5 day week. ly interested in music, 


cultural pursuits. stenogra 
ence office routine. Box 2181, % Nation. 





English, French, Spanish 
chemistry, 





ioc ete. ; physics, mathe- 
matics, ete. Also preparation for examinations. 
Box 718, % The Nation. 
FRENCH, SPANISH, ITALIAN, 
GERMAN 

Conversational method. Native teachers. Pri- 
vate lessons. 9 to 9 daily. 18th year. Special 
attention to Nation readers. 


FISHER’S SCHOOL <. LANGUAGES 
1264 Lexington Avenue, N. W. Cor. 85th Street 


UNIVERSAL INSTITUTE OF 





ITALIAN—GERMAN 
LANGUAGES FRENCH—SPANISH, 
Private lessons 75e (Daily 9-9). Native teachers. 


Simplified conversational method. 
perience. 


1265 LEXINGTON AVE., NORTHEAST COR, 85th ST. 





VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 








UNG WOMAN, 2, B.A. and 1 year 
epteneses in 


educa‘ methods, de- 
Y. Cc. ‘Dox 2182, 5 The 





TYPING SERVICE 


oprerine wanted to de at home by typist, ten 
years experience. Work accurate, neat. 
., oy Bahar, Wadsworth 9317, 601 West 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISERS: 

Mail your classified ads so they reach 
Friday, to insure their appearance in 
fesue of THE NATION on the stands 

toe Oo. 

Rates: $3.08 for one-half inch (30 words) 
minimum. Additional lines of 6 words 62 
cents each. Please accompany order with 


remittance. 
THE NATION 20 Vesey St., N. Y. 








yaa. former member of New York 








THE GROUP 
A Clearing House of Opinion 
meets at Auditorium—150 West 85th St. 


IRMA KRAFT 
“WHAT NEXT IN THE 
THEATRE?” 
Tuesday, October 15th, at 8:30 P. M. 

Organ 


Admission 50c ized 1918 
8. A. Seligson, Director, 286 Madison Ave. 




















BOOK SHOP 
T= FRANK HOLLINGS BOOKSHOP. Choice 
items for ges 
te Presses. Colour plate books, ete. for 
a lolborn, London, 
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Daniel De Foe 
by Paul Dofttin 


Secret adviser to a king 
— manufacturer — gov- 
ernment spy — founder 
of modern journalism— 
great novelist— De Foe, 
“the world’s busiest 
man” led the most fas- 
cinating life in English 
literature. 

illustrated. $3.50 





THE NEW 


AMERICAN 
CARAVAN 


A Yearbook of American Literature 
Edited by ALFRED KREYMBORG, 
LEWIS MUMFORD, PAUL ROSENFELD 
Discover the distinguished new writers. 
The BOOKMAN finds in it “a week of 
pleasure.” $3.50 
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Paganini 
of Genoa 
by Lillian Day 


The greatest violin vir- 
tuoso’s tempestuous 
life emerges from ob- 
scurity into graphic de- 
tail drawn from new 
documents. Rare illus- 
trations. $3.50 





NO ENEMY 
by Ford Madox Ford 


Ford Madox Ford's brilliant writing 
shines upon his wisdom and makes it 
glow in this semi-fictional autobiography 
of the most urgent years of his life in 
France and in England, especially during 
the War. $2.50 





Our Changing 
Human Nature 


by Samuel D. 
Schmalhausen 


author of 
WHY WE MISBEHAVE 


Analyzes the conflict- 
ing elements in mod- 
ern life and exposes 
dangers in our “nor- 
mal conduct.” $3.50 


























the SACRED HILL 


by Maurice Barres 
Translated by MALCOLM COWLEY 


CARL VAN DOREN praises it as a “novel 
of noble proportions and moving charm. 
The story of the faith, heresy, and frailty 
of the Brothers Baillard is told without a 
single false note.” $2.50 





Dance of 
the Machines 


by 
Edward Jj. O’Brien 
The well known editor 
of “Best American Short 
Stories” tells how the 
American mind is being 
mechanized and the 
effect upon American 
literature. $2.50 























MOUSSIA: The Life and 
Death of Marie Bashkirtseff 
by Alberic Cahvet 
A magnificent character portrayal of 
the young girl artist, author of an in- 


timate journal that is a world classic. 
Ilustrated. $3.00 


Figures of the Revolution 
By Louis Madelin 

The figures of the French Revolution 

seen as human beings —Lafayette, 

Mirabeau, Talleyrand, Robespierre, 

Danton, Marat, Dumouriez, Madame 

Roland, and Sieyes. Illustrated. $3.00 


MACAULAY -- PUBLISHERS -- N-Y 
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“A remarkable contribu- 
tion to literature as well 
as a piece of human his- 
tory which needed to be 
recorded.”—JOHN DEWEY 


CLASS 
OF 
1902 


by Ernst GLAESER 


In the midst of the flood of 
war literature comes a novel 
different from the others be- 
cause it describes not the 
trench front but the front 
along which the women and 
children and elders fought 
for the survival of their 
homes and souls. It is the 
story of those youths who at 
the most impressionable pe- 
riods of their lives were sud- 
denly made to bear the bur- 
dens of manhood by the com- 
ing of war. Just as the 
mystery of life and sex is 
brought to the attention of 
their immature minds, they 
find themselves facing new 
problems and new situations. 


They are inhabitants of a 
manless town. Morals are 
lowering; standards are 
changing. Life must go on— 


“In all respects the equal of 
All Quiet on the Western 
Front.”—Detroit News. 


“Full of truth, of meaning, 
of the power to hold and 
move us."—New York 
Times. 


“Valuable as literature, im- 
portant as a history of our 
times.”—EricH Maria Re- 
MARQUE. 


Translated by Willa and 
Edwin Muir. $2.50 





“We enjoyed every page 
of it. It’s great—the most 


“The most expert writing man who has run for the ae book bese: have 
read in a long time.”— 


presidency in our time. Wilson never wrote with M 

‘ F R. and Mrs. Martin 
the zest and warmth which animates UP TO 
NOW.”’—HeEywoop Broun. 


= ANIMALS 
LOOKING 
= ¢ AT YOU 


by Pau. Erprer 








JOHNSON. 
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Readers who could never be 
forced to open an animal 
book are revelling in the 
beauty of this strange vol- 
ume which, by its under- 
standing and humanity, em- 


braces the whole world of 
animals and animal life. An 
artist and philosopher has 


peered deeply into the very 


° souls of bird and beast and 
An Autobiography reptile and has had the skill 


by ALFRED E. SMITH _ | wisk minute ‘deity. The 
photographs which illustrate 
the book are probably the 





The excitement and enthusiasm which is greeting finest reproductions of ani- 
Alfred E. Smith’s life story confirm the prediction mal yes have ever ap- 
made before publication that UP TO NOW would peneed Genes eevee 


“The world becomes clearer 


be one of the outstanding of American biographies. for angen who senda: > 
Republican and Democrat alike are acknowledging Jacos WASSERMANN. 

the simplicity, the strength and the fascination of “How much one learns from 
this narrative. Alfred E. Smith speaks his mind in your book and how it 


i ‘ . h d ch 
this book. The result is at once an absorbing story pie ty ese pg xl — 


of a phenomenal career, an illuminating analysis of “Mervelicns’ hawt you Eave 
current politics, and a chronicle of our times that given the animals their souls, 


is as exciting as it is essentially American. and your own too.”—GER- 
ith h h HART HAUPTMANN. 
Illustrated with many photographs. Translated by Patrick Kir- 


At all bookstores. $5.00 wan. $3.00 
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THE TRAGIC ERA 


THE REVOLUTION AFTER LINCOLN 


by Claude G. Bowers 





Ready 


THE PARK STREET 
LIBRARY OF 
DIARIES, MEMOIRS 
AND LETTERS 
Edited by Eileen Power and 
Elizabeth Drew 
“Monk” Lewis’s Journal of 
a West Indian Proprietor, 
1815-1817. Memoirs of 
Lorenzo Da Ponte. 


Ernest Renan’s Recollec- 
tions of My Youth. Each 


$4.00. 


TU FU 


by Florence Ayscough 


The autobiography of the 
great Chinese poet with 
translations of some of his 


poems. Illus. $5.00. 


OF READING BOOKS 
by John Livingston Lowes 
A stimulating essay. $1.00 


THE WAR OF 
INDEPENDENCE 


by Claude H. Van Tyne 


An authoritative 
Illus. $5.00. 


study. 


JOHN KEATS 
by Amy Lowell 


New popular edition. 
Illus. $5.00. 








THE 
TRAGIC ERA 
Me Aprabation sf 
Laneoks 











“Here is the ‘low-down’ on the 
wildest, crookedest epoch in Ameri- 
can history, the epoch of reconstruc- 
tion days, 1865 to 1876. Page by 
page Bowers reveals the portraits of 
an epoch in the form of a vast 
mosaic, each tile of which is richly 
colored, is scrupulously ticketed and 
documented with authenticity. Out 
of these bits of mosaic the author 
constructs his picture; Radical politi- 
cians rejoicing obscenely at Lincoln’s 
death; a bitter minority blackening 
Andrew Jackson because he dares to 
carry out Lincoln’s policy of leniency 
toward the South; wild-cat financiers 
making a dunce out of Grant; quad- 
roon belles shaking laughter off their 
bare shoulders in carpet-bag revels 
down South; Washington crammed 
with poseurs, lobbyists and gamblers, 
all too close to the statesmen; gigantic 
swindles, comic snobbery, bribed sen- 
ators, bubbling wine. hat the South 
suffered in the decade after its at- 
tempt to secede is here, for the first 
time, competently told.” Lloyd Lewis 
in the Chicago Tribune. First print- 
ing 100,000 copies. Illus. $5.00 








Coming 


THE LETTERS AND 
FRIENDSHIPS OF 
SIR CECIL SPRING 
RICE 


Edited by Stephen Gwynn 


With over 25,000 words of 
unpublished letters from 
Theodore Roosevelt. Illus., 
2 vols. $10.00. 


THE GOTHICK 
NORTH 
by Sacheverell Sitwell 

A study of medieval art, 


life and thought. Illus. 
$5.00. 


THE SON OF 
APOLLO 

by Frederick J. E. Wood- 
bridge 


Plato and his times. $4.00. 


GEORGE HARVEY 
by Willis Fletcher Johnson 


An intimate biography of 
one of the most picturesque 
figures in American public 
life. With an introduction 
by Calvin Coolidge. $5.00. 


IN THE EVENING OF 
MY THOUGHT 


by Georges Clemenceau 


“The Tiger’s” philosophy of 
life, and his message to the 
thinking world. 2 vols. 
$12.50. 
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A New Philosophy of History 


By JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


HENRY ADAMS, appalled by the Second Law of 
Thermodynamics, may ask how a professor like him- 
self can honestly avoid beginning his annual course 

with the announcement that the year’s work will be devoted 
“to showing in American history ‘the universal tendency to 
the dissipation of energy,’ and he may speculate further on 
his probable fate in the university should he thus apply to his 
own subject matter the conclusions freely deduced by the 
physics department. But most historians and sociologists 
have been little troubled by the pessimism of specialists in 
fields other than their own, because the majority of social 
optimists do not seem to feel the need of any philosophical 
sanctions for their faith. 

The mere fact that the theory of evolution is, super- 
ficially at least, optimistic has led them to certain perfunc- 
tory references to biology, but they have not generally 
troubled to consider the contradictory theory of “increasing 
entropy’—so disturbing to Adams because fundamental in 
orthodox physics; and they have not generally bothered their 
heads with any questions concerning the possibly disintegrat- 
ing processes going on in the personality of the civilized 
man. Whether radical or conservative they have, in a word, 
been inclined to assume that the future of humanity presents 
no problem except that of social organization. 

Yet it is surely obvious enough that the criticism of both 
the physicist and the psychologist is relevant; and even if 
we dismiss the whole category of doubts which seemed most 
significant to Adams, there must still remain the question 
of whether or not there is anything in the nature of the 
mind and personality of man which renders inevitable his 
periodic decline. The fact that the movement of the civi- 
lizations which he has created has often been retrograde is 
too patent for anyone to deny. The “rise and fall” of Egypt, 
of Greece, of Rome, of Renaissance Italy, and the rest is 
a commonplace of elementary textbooks. But is there any 
satisfactory ground for assuming either that the fundamen- 
tal cause was some politico-social defect in the organization 
of the civilization or, if this be assumed, that the defect 
was one which we can henceforth avoid? 

As a matter of fact nearly all social theories, whether 
idealistic or cynical, are defective because based upon the 
doubtful assumption that the psychology of man undergoes 
no important change. They may rest upon the postulate that 
he is a creature who obeys always the dictates of his self- 
interest or upon the contradictory postulate that some sort 
of altruistic concern with the welfare of his family, his na- 
tion, and humanity at large may be depended upon to fur- 
nish the springs of the conduct upon which the successful 
functioning of the particular society in which he lives de- 
pends. But whether we are concerned with a social theory 
based upon either of these postulates or with one which 
assumes that there is in mankind some balance between the 
two, it is always assumed that we at least know what that 
balance is; and from Machiavelli to Kropotkin the impli- 















cation remains that man is psychologically some constant 
quantity. Yet does not the record of the past make it seem 
very probable that man is nothing of the kind? Is it not 
pretty clear that the Solomon Islander, the Renaissance sol- 
dier of fortune, and the citizen of a contemporary European 
republic are psychologically so very different that, for in- 
stance, the relative importance of self-interest and social 
feeling in determining their conduct may not be the same? 

Once we grant this fact it becomes clear either that we 
must make the unsupportable assumption that these psycho- 
logical differences are themselves entirely the result of the 
different social conditions under which our three specimen 
types developed, or that we must be prepared to admit that 
the whole problematic future of the human being depends 
no more upon what social or economic organization may do 
to him than it does upon the development of that psyche of 
his concerning the evolution of which we know so little, 
but which may not improbably be following some line of 
development certain to upset any prophesies made by per- 
sons content to assume that it will remain just exactly what 
it now is. 

Certain primitive tribes undoubtedly exhibit a tribal 
solidarity more like the unquestioning devotion of a mammal 
to its offspring or an ant to its fellows than like any ra- 
tionalized humanitarianism exhibited by any member of the 
human family. While Rome was “falling” the decline of the 
sense of social duty in the citizen was obvious. Perhaps 
that decline was the cause rather than the result of all the 
various economic and political phenomena which have, at 
various times, been described in the effort to account for the 
fall. Is it possible that the rise of a civilization involves 
of necessity changes in the psyche which make its decline 
inevitable? Is it psychology rather than physics or sociology 
which can tell us what the future of mankind is likely 
to be? 

Attempts to answer such questions as these have been 
made less often and less seriously than they ought, though 
it must be confessed that the results of inquiries undertaken 
to determine the tendency of history have frequently been 
the occasion of sufficiently gloomy conclusions. None in 
recent times has attracted more attention than Spengler’s, 
and it is noticeable that most of the attacks upon his work 
have had at best only a negative effect since they are more 
concerned with the destruction of his specific conclusions 
than with the effort to offer an alternative philosophy of 
history adequate to account for the phenomena with which 
he is concerned. Sociologists and economists, whether they 
are aware of the fact or not, are sorely in need of at least 
some hypothesis concerning the psychological development of 
mankind. ‘They cannot afford to dismiss the whole ques- 
tion as though man were a changeless abstraction exempt 
from biological or psychical development. And if they real- 
ize their need they will not fail to pay some attention to 
the theory recently developed by Gerald Heard. 
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Mr. Heard® is editor of the English philosophical pe- 
riodical the Realist. He proposes nothing less than the 
rehabilitation of that idea of progress which has been, dur- 
ing the past fifty years, so persistently criticized, and he has 
sketched a philosophy of history, highly speculative to be 
sure, but possessing the enormous advantage of involving 
the psychological question. For those able to accept it, it 
will at least serve the purpose of covering their nakedness, 
and though it asks of the reader something which amounts 
almost to an act of faith or a will to believe, it is an hypothe- 
sis which can help optimists over difficulties likely other- 
wise to be very puzzling indeed. 

Mr. Heard accepts, in part at least, “the rule of phase 
in history.” He calls upon the most advanced anthropolo- 
gists to testify to the fact that primitive man, absorbed as 
he is in the activities of the tribe, has no individuality com- 
parable to that which we take for granted in civilization, 
and he undertakes to explain the rise and fall of cultures 
in terms of the repeated emergence of that individualism 
which, in the past, has always continued to develop until 
its expanding force shattered the social structure. The 
priest-king and the hero are “proto-individuals’” whose 
minds have just begun to separate themselves from the 
group-mind of the tribe. They are not sufficiently numerous 
to do more than change slightly the form of the civilization 
in which they live, but as more and more individuals (i.e., 
persons who demand something for themselves as distin- 
guished from the survival of the group) are developed, insti- 
tutions must be produced to take care of their demands. A 
salvation-religion which promises individual survival serves 
for a time to draw off their energies, and as their number 
increases beyond that which any possible priesthood can ac- 
commodate, then some form of monasticism must also appear. 
When this stage has been reached, either society sinks under 
the burden of its socially useless members or, if it survives, 
the individuals who have been monks are transformed into 
revolutionaries because, having inevitably become disillu- 
sioned with mere otherworldliness, they have begun to de- 
mand as individuals a larger and larger share of property or 
power. But economic goods are themselves not sufficient to 
satisfy the demands of an individuality which, in truth, noth- 
ing can satisfy; and this fact is indicated by the dissatisfac- 
tion manifest today with the nineteenth-century ideal of 
progressive economic amelioration. Hence the disappointed 
revolutionary is the last possible embodiment of the indi- 
vidual, and unless there is some change in the direction of 
psychical development our civilization must undergo an in- 
evitable decline like that which affected it in the past when 
Egypt succumbed to the enervating influence of a salvation- 
religion, or when the Western world sank under the weight 
of monasticism. 

Though Mr. Heard’s examination of history in the 
light of this hypothesis is extremely interesting, this aspect of 
his theory is hardly more optimistic than Spengler’s. But to 
save us from the horror of the “eternal recurrence” he under- 
takes to maintain that individualism is merely a phase in the 
development of the psyche which is, as a matter of fact, just 
now entering upon a stage characterized by the emergence 
of a new kind of group-mind, analogous to but higher than 
that of the primitive man. Human development, to use his 
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favorite image, is not circular but spiral. We do not either 
go round and round or up and up but we do both at once, 
so that we constantly reach conditions similar to those of 
the past but not identical with them. And the present state 
of anthropological knowledge may be made to give support 
to the theory, for while nineteenth-century students were 
incapable of seeing the primitive man as anything except an 
imperfect individual, we have recently come to understand 
that his relation to the tribe is one implying a psyche radically 
different from ours, which proves, according to Mr. Heard’s 
ingenious interpretation, that we today have reached a point 
in the spiral directly “over” that occupied by primitive man 
whom, therefore, we comprehend in a fashion which was im- 
possible for even our grandfathers. 

Rationalism (if I may be permitted to state Mr. Heard’s 
argument in a form somewhat different from that which he 
uses) has never been able to comprehend in its own terms 
even those altruistic impulses which rationalists themselves 
feel. Its social theories have always had to be based upon 
the sufficiency of self-interest as a social motive, and hence 
must result in pessimism as soon as criticism makes it evident 
that “enlightened selfishness” is not sufficient to maintain a 
satisfactory society. But this is merely because rationalists— 
of whom Machiavelli is the extreme type—are always pure 
individualists compelled by the character of their own psyche 
to remain ignorant of the nature of that altruistic group loy- 
alty which is infra-rational in primitive man but will be 
super-rational in the man of the future. The super-indi- 
vidual, who is now, according to Mr. Heard, adumbrated 
by the scientist devoted to the disinterested pursuit of truth 
and who is destined to break through the walls of his indi- 
vidual personality in a fashion now hinted at by experiments 
in telepathy, will save our civilization from decay and pre- 
vent any “eternal recurrence.” 

Mr. Heard advances his theories modestly and rather 
for discussion than for uncritical acceptance. Obviously the 
phenomena which he describes are open to interpretations 
different from that which he gives. It might, for example, 
perversely be maintained that our increasing comprehension 
of the primitive man is as likely to foreshadow a reversion to 
his state as it is to herald some transcendence of it, and there 
are many who will recoil a little from any argument which 
seems to place much weight upon the dubious results of tele- 
pathic experiments. Schiller at Leland Stanford found that 
persons who attemped to choose the card suggested by means 
of telepathy were wrong even more often than by the laws 
of chance they should have been, and when Mr. Heard 
suggests that this demonstrates a negative action on the 
part of the unconscious mind he is positively fantastic. 
But highly speculative though his book is it does, as 
I remarked before, offer some possible escape for those 
who have found themselves unwillingly forcefl into 
gloomy conclusions concerning the future of mankind, even 
though I, personally, find myself contemplating his vision of 
a de-individualized future without great enthusiasm and am 
not sure that I would not prefer to be rather individual in a 
decaying civilization than some misty, half-differentiated unit 
in the group-mind of the future. But that, as Mr. Heard 
himself points out, is sure to be the reaction of the “intellec- 
tual” who represents the extreme of individualistic develop- 
ment and perhaps when we actually get to the future we 


shall like it. 
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It is true, also, that Henry Adams would have protested 
against the assumption that consciousness can possibly go on 
indefinitely increasing its “potential” in a universe where 
increasing entropy is inevitable. But in Mr. Heard’s favor 
it must be admitted that only a rash man would build many 
faiths or doubts on the dogmas of those unaccountable fellows 
the physicists. They seem to be on the point of announcing 
any moment that the Second Law of Thermodynamics isn’t 
a law anyway. When they have done so Mr. Heard will 
have at least one more difficulty out of the way. 


Three Men 


By MARK VAN DOREN 


The Experience 


He was so sensitive to sound, 

And so impressible by rage, 

We dropped the wolf when he was round 
And were as lambs; but could assuage 
No other portion of his fear 

Than sat within a trembling ear. 


Because he shrank and pulled the doors 
That would have let our antics in, 
Because he ran we stilled the roars 

Of laughter tugging to begin— 
Unknowing then that such a frown 
Only needed striking down. 


We never struck, and he was lost; 
Or so it seemed until she came 
Who was more beautiful than most, 
And more unthinkable to tame. 

She looked at him and smiled aloud; 
And he forgot the timid crowd. 


He forgot he was afraid 

Of us who had too gently stepped. 
She smiled again; and he betrayed 
The courage in him now that leapt 
And let him out as far at least 

As to discover her a beast. 


Even when her fangs were bare 

That tossed him back his bitten heart, 
We, recalling our old care, 

Declared she played the milder part. 
Something anyway is done 

When two have fought and one has won. 


The Player 


Watching him who watched a card 
As if it lit and like a bird, 

Sitting brightly for a moment, 
Would be gone upon the word ; 
Watching so, I said that hell 

With him was not too often heard. 


Although the trap was opened wide 
And wind rushed up and bore its moan, 
While he bent across the blood 

Of little hearts he was alone— 

The darkest breath from anywhere 
Would only sound upon a stone. 


Then I saw him at the shaded 
Velvet table; saw him rise 

And whisper on the whirling balls, 
That now were whirling in his eyes— 
Clicking white and clicking red 

Until he lost the older cries. 


As soon as spring was on the grass 

He too was there, and strung a net 

And struck, and kept the flying ball 

As long above as luck would let; 

And struck again; but when it dropped, 
Fear upon his cheek had set. 


Thus it was whenever talk 

Had come with us to tales and puns— 
None so desperate to jest; 

He was of the fleeing ones 

That smell the night; and so must toss 
And fabricate a hundred suns. 


The Quartet 


One needed bottles, red and white, 
Before he laughed; and for the second 
There must be a cape that beckoned 
Down an empty street at night; 

The next of them with ball and kite 
Pretended youth; but no one reckoned 
On the last, the silent-bright. 


None of the four knew whence it came— 
The joy wherein his face was set 

Like any stone when they were met: 

A ring of light that shone the same, 
Morning or evening, round his name. 
They could not know they were a net 
He pulled about him in a game. 


Away from them the world was deep 
Beyond all comfort to his mind. 

The ways he took were sharp-inclined, 
There was no level he could keep. 

But four could put the world asleep; 

It ceased to tilt when they had lined 

A room with laughter, that would creep 


Across the walls and dangle down 

Until it caught and held them fast. 

There was no falling door to cast 

A crazy shadow through the town 

When they walked home—save for this clown, 
To whom each evening seemed the last 

As he went from them with a frown. 
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James Joyce and Ireland 


By MAURICE MURPHY 
J AMES JOYCE has done more for Ireland than any 


other man of letters. It is not at all inconsistent with 

Irish character that in Ireland he is looked upon as 
a kind of pariah, not only by the peasantry but by many 
otherwise intelligent people. A recent article in an Amer- 
ican magazine (a reprint from an Irish newspaper, I be- 
lieve) by an Irish journalist speaks of Joyce as an intelli- 
gent but mentally perverted fiend. The Irish, like most 
people who are generally amenable and tolerant, are ada- 
mant and uncompromising where some pet theory or prin- 
ciple is concerned, and Joyce has not only exploded their 
most cherished illusion but has also renounced Catholicism. 
These are the two charges laid against him by the peas- 
antry. 

The world has chosen to look upon Ireland as a land 
of chaste, happy-go-lucky, sickly-sentimental, strong-armed 
morons. Unhappily there are such Irishmen, and Ireland 
chooses to be looked upon in that way. Joyce outrages this 
cherished illusion. His characters—and they are always 
Irish—seduce women just as the men of other countries do, 
and just as the men of Ireland do; some of them are foul- 
mouthed and unscrupulous just as the men of other coun- 
tries are, and just as the men of Ireland are. Joyce makes 
plain the inevitable fact that the Irish are individuals 
the same as other peoples. Perhaps in time he will force the 
world to take Ireland seriously. 

Very few Americans understand the intensity of re- 
ligious differences in Ireland. The most delicate and vital 
subjects are the ones hardest to discuss, but the way the Irish 
avoid discussion of religion borders on the ridiculous. It did 
not in the least conciliate them that Joyce, speaking through 
Stephen Dedalus in “A Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man,” answered, when asked if at his renunciation of Cath- 
olicism he was going to take up with. Protestantism: “I 
said that I had lost the faith but not that I had lost self- 
respect. What kind of liberation would that be to forsake 
an absurdity which is logical and coherent to embrace one 
which is illogical and incoherent?” Of course, most of the 
Irish people have never seen these words because they have 
never read the book. But it would not have mattered: his 
sin was unpardonable. 

There are two other charges preferred against Joyce, 
by two different classes of Irishmen. Joyce was not in the 
Irish rebellion of 1916. Patriotic Irishmen—patriotism is 
one of the points on which Irishmen are uncompromising— 
will never forgive him for that. Yet despite the fact that 
he speaks cynically (through Stephen Dedalus again) of 
Ireland as “the old sow that eats her farrow,” I am sure 
he followed very closely the Easter Week insurrection and 
subsequent developments. Joyce knew he was a better 
writer than a soldier, so he went on writing. It was lucky 
for Ireland and for the world that he did. 

The other and final grievance is leveled at him by con- 
temporary literary men of Ireland. I do not say that any 
of these writers are conscious of a positive animosity toward 
him, but all of them, with very rare exceptions, appear to 


have at least a negative antipathy to his society. And they 
have good reason. Joyce is arrogant. Padraic Colum quotes 
him as saying to William Butler Yeats (Joyce was young 
and unknown at the time and Yeats was already a world 
figure) : “We have met too late: you are too old to be in- 
fluenced by me?’ He never made any attempt to associate 
himself with the Abbey Theater movement; in fact he wrote 
a scathing pamphlet on it at its inception. He abhors move- 
ments and fraternity. His poem XXI in “Chamber Music” 
is warrant for this, and it gives a picture of Joyce that biog- 
raphy cannot match. 
He who hath glory lost, nor hath 
Found any soul to fellow his, 
Among his foes in scorn and wrath 
Holding to ancient nobleness, 
That high unconsortable one— 
His love is his companion. 

A country can be saved only by one of its own. There 
have been many famous literary men born in Ireland, but 
nearly all of them were essentially transplanted Englishmen 
in that their work belongs to English literature. Dean 
Swift considered his birthplace the first and greatest of his 
misfortunes—and wrote of Lilliput; Sir Richard Steele lived 
in, wrote of, and preferred England; Oliver Goldsmith, 
though his writings are tinged throughout with the atmo- 
sphere of the land of his birth, did the same. Joyce is good 
for Ireland’s soul. “The Tale of a Tub,” the “Spectator,” 
“The Good-Natured Man,” and other writings are neither 
good nor bad for Ireland; they do not really affect Ireland; 
they affect England and English literature. To be good 
for the soul of one’s country is not, to be sure, a prime 
requisite of literature, but neither is it incompatible with 
literature; and no one would ever accuse Joyce of moralizing 
intentionally. None of the four men just mentioned were 
of the aboriginal Gaelic stock. Thomas Moore and James 
Clarence Mangan were; but Moore was an English syco- 
phant who was at all times a little too sentimental; and 
while the beauty of Mangan’s poetry is transcendent and 
should be known the world over, he is hardly ever heard 
of outside Ireland. But it can be said to Ireland’s credit 
that he is supreme there. 

I do not mean to imply by the foregoing that Joyce’s 
work is Irish literature because he writes of Ireland or 
because he is of Gaelic origin, although there is a part of 
Connaught that for centuries has been, and still is, known 
as the Joyce country. That he writes of Ireland is fortune’s 
gift to Ireland; he could write of Lilliput and his work 
would be no less Irish. No one can doubt Joyce’s Gaelicism. 
His writings are enveloped in a mist of melancholy—a mist 
as palpable as the mist from the hills that hovers over Dub- 
lin city; and melancholy is as inseparable from Irish litera- 
ture as a kind of morbidness is from Russian. 

Herbert S. Gorman tells us, in effect, that Joyce likes 
sentiment about as much as leprosy; and Joyce has proved 
that sentiment is not necessary to Irish literature. Never- 
theless, whenever I think of Joyce I cannot help seeing him 
as Padraic Colum pictures him in “The Road Round Ire- 
land”: tormented, a friendless, dejected, though scornfully 
despondent figure sloshing along in the dreary drizzle of a 
Parisian afternoon, finding strange solace in murmuring to 
himself his poems. Again, Joyce may in time bring the 
world to take Ireland seriously. 
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New Boors From SCRIBNERS 


Mrs. Eddy: The Biography of a Virginal Mind 
by Epwin Franpen Dakin 


“The subject is irresistible and the decency of the author’s attitude, his fine judgment, his poise, 
and his common sense make his work entirely praiseworthy.” 


—GILBERT SELDEs in the New York Herald Tribune. Illustrated. %5.00 


The Life of Lady Byron 
by Erne. Cotpurn Mayne, author of “ Byron,” etc. 


“This life is more than a restatement of familiar docu- 
ments, more than a chronological exposition of the 
career of Lady Byron.... It is an astute and profound 
analysis of a human soul.”—New York Times. 


Illustrated. $5.00 


A Modern Comedy 


by Joun GALSwoRTHY 


Alice Meynell 


A Memoir by Viota Meyne.u 


“An extraordinarily interesting account of her mother’s 
career.... Both the charm and the intelligence of Mrs. 
Meynell are successfully circumscribed.” 
—New York Times. 
$5.00 


This book contains three full-length novels—“The White Monkey,” “The Silver Spoon,” and 
“Swan Song”—and two short interludes—“ Passers By” and “A Silent Wooing.” 


The Life of George Meredith 


by Rosert Esmonve Sencourt 


“One of the best lives of a writer that we have.” 
—Anpré Mavrois, author of “Disraeli,” etc. 
$3.50 


The Man Who Dared to be God 


A Srory or JEsus 


by Rosert Norwoop, Rector of St. Bartholomew's Church 
in the City of New York 


A new and daring characterization. $2.50 


798 pages. $2.50 


Present-Day American Stories 


by Conrap Arken, Tuomas Boyp, Srrutuers Burt, 
Mor.tey Cauiacuan, F. Scorr Firzgeratp, Ernest 
Hemineway, Rina W. Larpner, and Starx Youne 


$2.00 
Mad Anthony Wayne 


by Tuomas Boyp, author of “Through the Wheat,” etc. 


The fighting general of the Revolution in a vital biog- 
raphy. $3.50 


Important New Volumes of Poetry 


Poets, Farewell ! 
by Epmunp WI:son, associate editor of ‘New Republic” 


The King with Three Faces 
by Marsorie ALLEN Serrrert, author of “Ballads of the 











$2.00 Singing Bowl” $2.00 
Dark Summer ; 
by Loutse Bogan, author of “The Body of This Death” The Selected Poems of Conrad Aiken 
$2.50 author of “‘ Blue Voyage,” etc. $3.00 
History of Ancient Persia A Farewell to Arms River House 


From Irs Ear.iest BEGINNINGS TO THE 
Deatu or ALEXANDER THE GREAT 


by Rosert Wii11aM Rocers, author of “A 
History of Babylonia and Assyria,” etc. 

An authoritative work by a scholar emi- 
nently equipped for his task, yet a book 
for the general reader, not merely for ref- 
erence purposes. Colored frontispiece, 63 
full-page and text illustrations. $7.50 


by Ernest Hemineway, author of 
“The Sun Also Rises,” ““Men With- 
out Women,” etc. 

Hemingway’s new novel of love amid 
the war on the Italian front, rich in 
incident and humor, is being hailed on 
all sides as his best work. $2.50 


at all bookstores 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 








by Stark Youna, author of “Heaven 
Trees,” “‘Encaustics,”’ etc. 

A distinguished new novel by an as- 
sociate editor of the New Republic— 
a highly dramatic love-story filled 
with delightful anecdotes of the 
South. $2.50 
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Spare the Book and 
Spoil the Child 


By SOPHIE L. GOLDSMITH 


ANY of us have at least a bowing acquaintance 
M with that wanderer in a bookshop who, strolling 
irresolutely among tables piled high with the com- 
bined efforts of publishers and authors, encounters a salesman. 
To the question: “Anything I can help you with?” comes 
the answer: “Well, I don’t know. What's good?” Others 
have perhaps encountered that inimitable patient who, when 
his doctor asked what troubled him, replied indignantly: 
“How should I know? ‘That’s for you to find out!” 

The spirit of the wanderer and the patient has possibly 
inspired the many efforts both to create a taste for reading 
on the part of the general public and to raise the standards 
of such taste once it is created. The battle has been waged 
long and ardently on behalf of people over sixteen years of 
age, but only recently have the cudgels been taken up in be- 
half of those younger. A growing sense of the responsiveness 
of children to books which touch a reverberating chord has 
resulted, first, in a great increase of books written especially 
for them; second, in an attempt to develop discrimination 
and critical faculty on the part of children in selecting their 
own books; and, third, in a desire to reach a reading audi- 
ence of as many children as possible. The methods adopted 
by enthusiastic and astute conspirators to attain these results 
are numerous and individual. 

Perhaps the finest methods, assuredly the most beloved 
conspirators, are those of the public libraries and the librari- 
ans in the children’s rooms. It is almost impossible to believe 
that there ever was any foundation for the story in Floyd 
Dell’s “Moon Calf” of the little boy who, demanding suit- 
able reading at the town library, was given “Elsie Dinsmore” 
by the librarian in charge. Certainly those children who live 
in the larger cities can rarely complain of receiving stones 
when they ask for literary bread. Although the complexities 
of modern life have invaded the libraries to such an extent 
that librarians would seem to have almost as little energy to 
read as teachers have to teach, the fact remains that the 
majority love books with a fervor which must inevitably 
communicate itself to the eager Oliver Twists insatiably 
demanding more. Circulating libraries, however, cannot 
give children the same feeling as the actual possession of 
books, although their influence is incalculable. There is, 
therefore, a host of first aids. 

The most important, naturally, are the publishers, nearly 
sixty of whom now publish books for children as against a 
very small percentage a few years ago. Many have large 
and specialized children’s departments, run by people thor- 
oughly at home there and with loving fingers on the pulses 
of their young charges. Imprints such as those of Macmil- 
lan, Longmans Green, Harpers, Doubleday Doran, Stokes, 
Scribner’s, The Century, Dutton—to name only a few of the 
aristocrats of the children’s book world—may be trusted to 
represent the heritages of tested authors and illustrators and 
the finest contributions of newcomers in the field. The cata- 
logues issued by such houses are in themselves book-review 


magazines, featuring, naturally, home talent but presenting 
their offerings fairly and bearing the stamp of good writing 
and make-up. 

Librarians and reputable publishers (to say nothing of 
authors and illustrators) having worked both to create a 
reading taste for children and to keep their standards high, 
additional agencies are working to develop the critical faculty 
and to reach as large an audience as possible. Reviews of 
children’s books appear in many of the children’s own maga- 
zines such as St. Nicholas, John Martin’s Book, the Ameri- 
can Girl, etc., as well as in an increasing number of maga- 
zines for adults. St. Nicholas publishes occasionally a small 
folder called “The Junior Book News” in which children 
themselves write reviews of books they have enjoyed. This 
policy of encouraging children to write their own reviews 
is also pursued by the Horn Book, an exceptional magazine 
which cannot be classed with the others because it reviews 
exclusively children’s books and gives authoritative news 
of developments in that world, sketches of children’s au- 
thors, articles relating to special subjects treated in children’s 
books, and similar matter. It is published four times an- 
nually by the Bookshop for Boys and Girls in Boston, and 
its editors, Bertha Mahoney and Elinor Whitney, are the 
compilers of the most satisfying and most recent anthology 
of children’s books, “Realms of Gold.” 

Besides the Horn Book there are children’s book-review 
pages in many of the magazines for adults. The weekly 
page of Anne Carroll Moore, head of the children’s depart- 
ment of the New York Public Library, which appears in 
the Herald Tribune book section under the caption “The 
Three Owls,” is well enough known to require no comment. 
The Saturday Review of Literature has a bi-monthly page, 
The Children’s Bookshop, conducted by Marian Ponsonby. 
Parents, formerly called Children, the Magazine for Parents, 
publishes reviews of children’s books. Organizations such 
as the United Parents Association and the Child Study Fed- 
eration also publish from time to time for their members 
classified and critical book lists for children. 

When in such a magazine as Vogue one observes re- 
views of children’s books, several New York department 
stores having unexpectedly large and well-stocked juvenile 
book departments come to mind. It is hardly necessary, 
however, to mention the giants or the pigmies in the book- 
shop world. One meets them on every street and avenue, 
and in the majority of cases they have juvenile departments 
influenced by any or all of the agencies already mentioned. 
The New York Children’s Bookshop, which has recently 
combined with Harpers’ Bookshop for Boys and Girls, is 
unique in that it stands for children’s books and children’s 
books only and maintains a standard gallantly high. Other 
veterans in the field have elaborately organized and well- 
stocked juvenile departments. Sometimes the less ambitious 
shops, as well as those which combine toys with book de- 
partments, atone in intelligence of service and quality of 
personnel for somewhat limited stock. 

With these many agencies hard at work, it would 
appear that the children’s own librarians, publishers, maga- 
zine editors, book reviewers, child-study associations, book- 
shops, and even department stores have covered the field 
pretty thoroughly. Yet one of their principal objectives, 
that of reaching as large an audience as possible, has not been 
satisfactorily attained. This is attested by the operation 
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in New York City at the present time of three book clubs 
for children run on the same principles as the senior Book- 
of-the-Month Club and the Literary Guild. These are 
the Children’s Book Club, the Junior Literary Guild, and 
the Junior Book Club. All three, apparently, have one 
object in common: to bring what their reading committees 
regard as the most outstanding modern books for children, 
once a month by mail to their young members, without any 
effort on the part of the children or of their parents except 
the payment of the membership dues and, presumably, the 
reading of the books. All three have books submitted from 
over fifty publishers for examination and selection by their 
reading committees; all three boast imposing editorial boards 
composed of men and women prominent in the various fields 
connected with the welfare of children; all three, through 
the cooperation of publishers and the fact that they are able 
to examine manuscripts before printing, are able to send 
books to their members immediately upon publication. It 
is too soon to state their essential points of difference, since 
they have been in operation only since early in 1929, but 
some of their distinctive characteristics may be noted. 

The Junior Book Club is the smallest in organization, 
but having been first in the field takes chronological prece- 
dence. Its reading committee, unlike that of the other 
two, is purely literary in character, the members being Louise 
Seaman of the Macmillan Company, an authority on chil- 
dren’s books and their publication ; Lydia Chapin Kirk, critic 
and editor of the Bookcase of the Junior League Magazine; 
Padraic Colum and Dhan Gopal Mukerji, beloved names 
in child literature; and Ann Haight, critic and lecturer, 
who is president of the club. The recipients of the books 
are divided into three age groups, and a bulletin is sent out 
once a month presenting a choice of books for the different 
ages and giving capsule reviews of those suggested. The 
selections include not only modern publications but also 
classics and books sometimes long out of print. ‘The pub- 
lishers’ binding is not replaced by a special club imprint or 
binding, as is the practice of the other two clubs. 

The reading committee of the Children’s Book Club 
is educational rather than literary in character and person- 
nel. Its members are Professor M. V. O’Shea of the New 
York Board of Education, professor of education at the 
University of Wisconsin and editor of various educational 
publications; Professor John S. Terry of the department of 
English in New York University; Elma A. Neal, director 
of elementary education at San Antonio, Texas; Gordon 
B. Volland, formerly of the Volland publications, now di- 
rector of art, typography, and production; and Dr. Mabel 
L. Robinson, lecturer on juvenile writing at Columbia Uni- 
versity and author of children’s books. A feature empha- 
sized by this club is the fact that all books are submitted 
to its board anonymously on the part of both authors and 
publishers. The readers are therefore uninfluenced by the 
prestige of the publisher or the reputation of the author and 
books are chosen solely on their merits. As in the junior 
clubs there are primary, junior, and senior memberships, the 
youngest group receiving six books annually, the others 
twelve. No choice of books is given, but should member- 
ship in the club prove unsatisfactory, it may be canceled at 
a month’s notice. With each book received there is included 
a special letter directly from the author; there are “sur- 
prise packages” to members on membership anniversaries, 


a membership pin, two extra selected children’s classics an- 
nually, and other apparently glamorous privileges, all widely 
advertised. 

The Junior Literary Guild, which has combined with 
Selected Books for Juniors, Inc., is run on the same princi- 
ples as the Literary Guild, of which it is a blood relative. 
Its offices are in the same building and Carl Van Doren 
is the chief adviser of the reading committee. In contrast 
with the literary character of the Junior Book Club’s reading 
committee and the educational one of the Children’s Book 
Club, that of the Literary Guild is varied. It includes Mrs. 
Franklin B. Roosevelt; Harford Powel, Jr., formerly editor 
of the Youth’s Companion; Helen Ferris, formerly of the 
editorial staff of the American Girl and the Youth’s Com- 
panion and author of several books for girls; Angelo Patri, 
a national figure in American education; Mrs. Sidonie M. 
Gruenberg, director of the Child Study Association; Robert 
E. Simon, first vice-president of the United Parents Asso- 
ciation; and Katharine Ulrich, experienced both in juvenile 
sections of retail bookshops and in the juvenile department 
of a publishing house. So active and varied are the inter- 
ests of this board that one wonders how they themselves 
escape the difficulties of that unfortunate class they are or- 
ganized to assist—parents too busy to select books for their 
children. The Junior Literary Guild has two distinct points 
of departure from the Children’s Book Club and the Junior 
Book Club. Although, like them, its membership is di- 
vided into three age groups, the boys and the girls in the 
group from twelve to sixteen are given different selections; 
it being the opinion of the Guild that there is a very decided 
difference in the tastes and requirements of the sexes dur- 
ing those years. Moreover, the Guild, when the publish- 
ers’ binding, typography, or illustrations do not seem ap- 
propriate to the editorial board, changes any or all of these 
according to its taste and judgment. 

From the point of view of new authors whose books 
receive, in addition to publication, certain purchase and ex- 
amination ; from that of the publishers who supply the books 
en masse (the Literary Guild orders in quantities of 5,000), 
and from that of the booksellers whose increased orders 
will doubtless reflect the susceptibility of the public to any- 
thing labeled “selected by,” the club plan reaps an assured if 
not necessarily a golden harvest. ‘The question is whether 
clubs which, in their very nature as clubs, must make their 
appeals in ways until now foreign to the experience of chil- 
dren who already love books and to those who want to do 
so, will succeed in appealing to such children? Will chil- 
dren understand and respond to the new language as their 
elders did not respond, one remembers, to Esperanto, the 
proposed universal language for an at least equally pressing 
necessity? Will children who are already hero-worshipers 
or potential hero-worshipers relish, for example, one of the 
club inducements offered—that of receiving a “personal let- 
ter” from the author with each book? Imagine the con- 
sternation in the ranks of youthful autograph collectors! 
What of the attitude fostered by a wording such as this 
in one of the club circulars: “Boys and girls of the club 
are insiders in the book world. The letters they receive from 
authors place them on intimate terms with writers and their 
books. They know what good books are, they are able to 
talk intelligently about them. Very soon, among their class- 
mates and associates, they become known as boys and girls 
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forces that made his 
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ments possible. 
Illustrated. 
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who are members of the Children’s Book Club.” Are club 
pins, badges, engraved club creeds, “surprise packages” the 
hallmarks of real or potential booklovers? Presumably a fine 
book is the privilege of club members. Must children be 
bribed to accept privileges? 

The answer is that they ought not to be but that they 
undeniably are. Education has ceased to be a privilege and, 
despite all the efforts of the newer educational systems and 
the existence of those children fortunate enough to feel the 
joy of work, the great unwashed and many of the perfectly 
groomed must still be bullied, bribed, or persuaded into it. 
Welcome or unwelcome, the book clubs have undoubtedly 
come to stay. They represent the apparent requirements 
of an age which, in order to popularize Sara Crewe, gave 
her into the hands of Mary Pickford; which has delivered 
Beethoven and Chopin over to interpretive dancers; 
which has recently permitted Willy Pogany to take the most 
astounding liberties with Alice in Wonderland; which, in 
short, wants its classics interpreted in a recognizable argot. 


Books 
Not So Rabelais 


All the Extant Works of Francois Rabelais: an American 
Translation with Variorum Notes by Samuel Putnam. 
Illustrated by Jean de Bosschére. Privately Printed for 
Subscribers Only. Three volumes. Covici-Friede. $135. 

HE works of Rabelais were first translated into Eng- 

l lish in the seventeenth century by Sir Thomas Urquhart 
and Peter Motteux. Their work remains one of the 

great classics of our language; only one other translation sur- 
passes it. With the exception of the King James version of 
the Bible, it is the best example of what our language can 
do by way of reproducing upon an alien reader the total effect 
produced by an original upon a native reader. To reproduce 
this total effect was its purpose, and it could not attain it 
otherwise than by literary devices which necessitated some 
sacrifice—in many cases considerable sacrifice—of literalness. 
Another type of translation therefore seemed called for, and 
it was supplied about a quarter of a century ago by W. F. 
Smith, of the University of Cambridge. His translation is ac- 
curate, dignified, and scholarly; it was meant to be that, and 
it is just that. It does not reproduce upon us the total effect 
produced by Rabelais upon his native readers, nor does it pre- 
tend to do so. It stands toward the earlier translation almost 
precisely as the revised version of the Bible stands toward 
the King James version. Any one unable to read sixteenth- 
century French can find in it a fine and precise rendering 
of the French original exactly as it stands, and he can thereby, 
if he has any curiosity about it, measure the earlier transla- 
tion’s lapses from literalness. These two translations would 
seem pretty well to cover the ground, but Mr. Putnam now 
brings out a new one, done into what he calls “the language 
of the American yeomanry—that language which our mothers, 
uncorrupted by any schoolmarm refinements, spoke.” In an- 
other place he also qualifies this language as that “which the 
translator speaks, and which is spoken around him.” 

Mr. Putnam is a facile translator, and his sincerity and 
diligence deserve all praise, so that one would like to speak as 
well of his achievement as one can. He has evidently worked 
hard over his translation, and as hard, too, over raking together 
the enormous volume of literary curiosities and critical odds 


and ends that he has incorporated into his notes. Giving him all 
credit for this, one must yet wonder whether, after all, he has 
not worked a little too hard. Why should he have tried to 
produce a new translation? The reasons that he gives seem by 
no means conclusive, unless he had in mind some rather special 
constituency of readers. If one is after literalness, there is 
Smith. It is true that Smith’s work needs some revision, called 
for by the progress of textual and historical criticism since his 
time; but the amount of labor indicated by this is very small by 
comparison with that required to retranslate throughout, and 
the net result would have been, one must say, much better. 
Mr. Putnam says as an implied objection that Smith’s rendering 
is in “the English of the 1890's, and is naturally an essentially 
British version.” Well, without putting any date to it, one may 
observe that Smith’s English is very simple and good, quite to 
be understood by any cultivated American reader; and an un- 
cultivated or half-cultivated American reader surely has no 
claim on Rabelais that would justify years of a translator’s labor 
to help him realize. If one reads Rabelais, on the other hand, 
for different purposes—purposes that I shall presently say 
more about—there is the Urquhart-Motteux version. This, 
too, needs a certain editorial treatment to make it fully avail- 
able, which also I shall speak of presently. Mr. Putnam says 
that Urquhart’s text is “very nearly as difficult in spots, for 
the ordinary citizen, as Rabelais’s middle French.” If by 
Urquhart’s text he means his language, one can only say that 
Urquhart’s language is the language of the King James version, 
and if the ordinary citizen cannot make his way through that, 
he would be quite unlikely to get anything worth having out 
of Rabelais under any circumstances. 

These remarks of Mr. Putnam’s, borne out as they seem 
to be by the general tone of his introduction, point to his having 
in mind a very special class of readers; and if one could only be 
sure who and what they are, one would have pleasure in ad- 
dressing them directly and recommending Mr. Putnam’s book 
to them. Persons with a gregarious literary curiosity, especially 
if they have also an antiquarian turn, will read many of Mr. 
Putnam’s notes with some amusement and interest. Aside from 
such, I do not know any of whom I could speak with anything 
like definiteness. Indeed, I hardly see how Mr. Putnam’s 
translation can even be broadly recommended to Americans as 
distinctively American, except for its glossary of slang and 
coprolalia. These are everywhere national and regional, I 
suppose, and Mr. Putnam does his full duty by them. Aside 
from these, however, I see little to mark his periods as Ameri- 
can, and hence his claims in behalf of an American language 
seem extravagant. For example, in the third chapter of the 
Third Book, Panurge says to Pantagruel: 


In Gaul, in the old days, when, under the rule of the 
Druids, serfs, varlets, and squires were burned alive at the 
funerals and obsequies of their lords and masters, don’t 
you suppose those rascals had plenty of fear of their lords 
and masters’ dying, seeing that then they would have to die 
too? .. . Don’t you suppose that they were very careful to 
treat and serve their masters well? For then they could go 
on living, at least until the time came for them to die. 
Well, believe me, your creditors will pray God with an 
even more fervent devotion, from fear that you will die, 
since they love the sleeve better than the arm, and a denier 
more than life itself... . 


If I am any judge, that is not American but English, and 
fairly good English. In the very next paragraph, however, 
Panurge, the man who has been speaking English of this quality, 
comes forth with this: 


Holy Smoke! when I come to think of it, you’ve got 
me aces up when you reprimand me for my debts and 
creditors. Yea bo; that’s one time when I look upon my- 
self as most august, reverend, and redoubtable... . 
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This passage shows, as any page of Mr. Putnam’s shows 
over and over again, the woeful hardship that a person brings 
on himself when he attempts to translate Rabelais under the 
conditions accepted by Mr. Putnam. No American that I ever 
saw or heard of talks like a Negro minstrel at one end of a 
sentence and like a seventeenth-century English bishop at the 
other; still less would he write in that fashion. If he did, the 
reader would be at once conscious of an incongruity somewhere, 
just as here he is at once conscious that Panurge is talking out 
of character either at one end of his sentence or the other. If 
Mr. Putnam says that his original shows the same incon- 
gruity, one must ask him how he knows that. Just here comes 
in the trouble with his thesis for translating “slang into slang, 
patois into patois, etc.” The force of slang lies in its connota- 
tions, and in the case of practically all but current slang no 
one can know just what those are. I doubt whether Mr. 
Putnam could be quite sure just how a piece of American slang 
of the sixties or seventies affected its hearer, or just how to 
reproduce its effect upon a hearer of today. Rabelais’s French 
for the foregoing runs thus: 

Vray bot, quand bien je y pense, vous me remettez 

a poinct en ronfle veue, me reprochant mes debtes et 

crediteurs. Dea! en ceste seule qualité je me reputois 

auguste, reverende et redoubtable. 

The question then is whether Panurge’s interjections or- 
iginally by their connotation raised the sense of incongruity with 
the language and tone of the sentence that is raised by Mr. 
Putnam’s equivalent. No one knows, of course; but Rabelais’s 
general quality as a literary man sets up a very strong pre- 
sumption that they did not. Mr. Putnam points out that the 
seventeenth-century translators, especially Motteux, also deal in 
slang. This is quite true; but in the first place, one does not 
know whether their slang invariably threw their narrative and 
the discourse of their personages out of character in the minds 
of their readers. It seems evident, however, that they were 
aware of the chance that it might do so. In the passage 
auoted, for instance, they render Rabelais’s Vray bot by “Truly, 
and in good sooth, sir’; and they leave the second interjection, 
Dea, untranslated. Second, they were discriminating in their 
use of slang. Working on a theory of translation different 
from Mr. Putnam’s they were not committed to a mechanical 
use of it in every instance where it was admissible, or where, 
considering the context, its use would appear extravagant. 

Thus I can think of no one class of readers, not even 
Americans at large, to whom I could recommend this work as 
likely to be useful or even interesting beyond the limits set by 
a vagrant curiosity. Mr. Putnam’s translation has no reason 
for existence that I can discover, and his notes and introductory 
matter are more likely to retard an acquaintance with Rabelais 
than to promote it. No doubt Mr. Putnam knows his con- 
stituency, if I do not, and knows what it ought to have; so I 
am glad to believe that his work has appropriate merits which 
I cannot discern, and glad to believe, also, that within the limits 
which he set for himself he has probably done about as well 
as any one could do. Having the general reader in mind, how- 
ever, I can only say with Lincoln that for those who like that 
sort of thing, Mr. Putnam’s work would no doubt be the sort 
of thing they like; and that it is not the book’s misfortune, but 
my own, that I do not know who those are. 

Mr. Putnam’s work, though itself not at all, I think, what 
should be done, has the merit of indirectly indicating something 
that is much needed. Rabelais should be read as Homer, 


Sophocles, and Shakespeare are read, as an eminent and prac- 
tical aid to “the good life”; especially eminent and practical 
now, when circumstances make an adequate conception of the 
good life uncommonly hard to come by, and harder to realize. 
His clear, steady, imperturbable outlook on every relation of 
life; his unfailing sense of what life has to offer that is worth 


taking, and of what is not; his estimate of what makes life 
worth living and of what degrades it into uselessness—it is for 
all this that Rabelais should be read, and, I say again, espe- 
cially and above every other writer at this stage of the world’s 
progress. Even more, it is for the spirit that floats these 
desiderata and makes them viable; the spirit that never con- 
descends to moral rebuke, and that tempers objectivity with 
just the right measure of joy, indulgence, affability. 

The Urquhart-Motteux translation communicates all this 
as no other rendering could possibly do. What is much needed, 
therefore, is that a well-printed edition should be brought out, 
with the text carefully established, and with such notes, and 
such only, as would enable the reader to make his way intelli- 
gently through it. I know of no such thing on the market since 
the Bohn edition of 1843—I am not quite sure of the date, but 
it came out in the forties—which was a miserable affair. Peo- 
ple may well be excused for ignorance of what this great neg- 
lected work has for them. To get out such an edition as I 
speak of is not a matter of a few weeks or a few months on 
the part of somebody who chooses to put a ’prentice hand to it; 
it is an undertaking that requires long experience and special 
qualifications—very special and unusual. Mr. Putnam’s work, 
whatever its merits or demerits, points unmistakably to this 
need, and those who wish to know the best that a great classic 
can do for them should join in the hope that the need may be 


met as promptly as possible. 
ALBERT JAy Nock 


Horrors and Perversions 


Rasputin. By Ivan Nazhivin. Translated by C. J. Hogarth. 

Alfred A. Knopf. Two volumes. $6. 

VAN NAZHIVIN’S “Rasputin” consciously takes the form 
] of the Russian classics. Its loose-jointed narrative sprawls 

through two volumes to a total of 750 pages. Its scenes 
shift rapidly from village to city and back, and many of the 
minor village scenes particularly seem authentic and alive even 
though the persons depicted are touched with madness. The 
book is overpopulated with confusing multitudes of characters 
who murder one another and bob before ikons and endlessly 
discuss their souls, altogether in the traditional Slavic manner. 
In this disordered mass the better-ordered few seek escape from 
reality in introspection and mysticism. 

It is the traditional form, but the spirit has become at- 
tenuated. From the seeming irrationality of a Dostoevsky hu- 
manity emerges, terrible and pitiful and amazing. From Naz- 
hivin we get merely horror piled upon horror until the thing 
becomes a bore. The actors so far lose the human form that 
one no longer believes in them. “Rasputin” purports to be a 
historical novel of the Russian revolution, but unfortunately the 
writer became so engrossed in the blood-curdling episodes of the 
civil wars that he lost the real revolution altogether. The can- 
vas proved altogether too large for a competent painter of 
miniatures. 

The dissolute monk who was the power behind the throne 
during the last years of Czarism, and juggled prime ministers 
or archbishops as his whim or interest directed, is the central 
figure of the story only by courtesy. We have merely glimpses 
of him, hardly enough to make him real. On his principal ap- 
pearances he is engrossed in tedious discussions about the ex- 
istence or non-existence of God. Even the bungling murder of 
Rasputin by young Prince Usupov and his confederates has an 
air of unreality, though the author has followed his sources 
with fidelity. His picture is notably less convincing than 
Usupov’s own naive story. 

Mr. Nazhivin has again illustrated the axiom that great 
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creative literature cannot be compounded merely from hatred 
and disgust. His Czar is a simpleton, the Czaritsa a neurotic, 
Rodzianko a fat futility, the clergy corrupt, Kerensky a popin- 
jay, the Bolshevik leaders murderous hooligans. The only lead- 
ers of the period whom the author seems to admire are those 
rather shabby military adventurers, Kornilov and Denikin. His 
minor characters are virtually all psychopathic types. The only 
one for whom he displays any enduring tenderness is a dreamer 
with a habit of going into ecstasies before ikons while the world 
is being torn in pieces about him. 

The author’s most emphatic disgust is reserved for the 
Bolsheviks. In his narrative their leaders are preoccupied ex- 
clusively with murder, thievery, and rape, and the details of 
these activities are dragged out unctuously over scores and 
scores of pages. Curiously enough, Lenin hardly appears in 
this story of the revolution. Trotzky figures as a kind of chief 
sadist, “the ringleted, untidy, long-nosed Bronstein, a Jew.” 
The writer lets slip no opportunity to attribute the horrors of 
the revolutionary period to Jewish conspirators, who employed 
Chinese and Letts to do their dirty work. The end finds them 
triumphant, with Russia in ruins and the surviving émigrés 
composing their souls with pious mysticisms in the Bavarian 
mountains. 

The book is a curious anachronism. Despair and escape 
are no longer the twin notes of the Russian soul. Even in this 
difficult transition stage, under considerable official rigidity, the 
new Soviet literature is robust and eager and grasps at life 
without fear. The village is too busy with foundation work to 
have time or inclination for long introspections. From all this 
new life Nazhivin is spiritually an émigré. 

Haroip KELLOCK 


Chicago the Extraordinary 


Chicago: A History of Its Reputation. By Henry Justin Smith 
and Lloyd Lewis. Harcourt, Brace and Company. $3.75. 


T length we have something of a miracle in “Chicago: 
A A History of Its Reputation,” a throbbing biography 

of a city, fascinating as a Dreiser novel, written color- 
fully and with a fine sense of the dramatic. Neither a eulogy 
nor an attack, it is a swiftly moving recital of the tremendous 
events, tragic, humorous, inspiring, and nauseating, that have 
marked the imperial onward march of a community that has 
fairly pulsated with dynamic energy from the beginning. Hap- 
pily, unlike most histories of cities, the tale is told with literary 
power and imagination. It could hardly have been otherwise, 
for the authors are Henry Justin Smith, a novelist, and Lloyd 
Lewis who recently distinguished himself with his “Myths 
After Lincoln.” They have so saturated themselves with their 
subject that in dealing with every period they seem to be writ- 
ing out of their personal experiences and from their own obser- 
vations, Thus they have produced a glowing panoramic pic- 
ture. 

The tale begins with Chicago a dismally unpromising trad- 
ing post and ends with the dynasty of Bill the Builder. To 
cover intelligently and consecutively the more than a century 
intervening called for genius in the selection of material. No 
really significant event is missing; each is graphically described 
in its special significance, and all are made to fit naturally 
into the gaudy, ugly, beautiful, depressing, and magnificent 
mosaic which is Chicago. The reader is impressed with the 
common tone of all these years. Always the same—men with 
the raw elemental power, the grim determination, the cruel 
relentlessness of materialists mostly impressed with materialis- 
tic values. We are shown men of imagination and audacious 
daring, Napoleonic in their concepts, building, tearing down, 


rebuilding on a scale constantly grander and grander, reach- 
ing out grimly, restlessly for an industrial, commercial, finan- 
cial domination of the midwestern empire. Good strong men, 
but rough; bad strong men, but touched with genius—these, 
in combinations sometimes incongruous, are the wizards work- 
ing the miracles; and swarming about them great multitudes of 
people, toilers, gamblers, idealists, murderers, prostitutes, bring- 
ing to the making of the most amazing of cities the instincts, 
superstitions, prejudices of every race and clime. 

But this is only one side of the picture. There are stock- 
yards that smell to heaven, but also the art gallery; the Inter- 
national Harvester, but likewise the Field Museum; the low 
brothel, but also the opera; the gambling dens—and the uni- 
versity. The sordidness of industrialism is set off against the 
imposing parks and the lake-front drive—things of beauty and 
a joy forever. In brief, like any great city, and especially any 
great American city, Chicago is a mixture of good and bad. 
In turning these pages one concludes that the city has always 
had this mixture from the days when William B. Ogden began 
to sell lots and John Stephen Wright began to visualize the 
future. The bad is no worse today and the good is better. 
Why then Chicago’s reputation? The answer is to be found, 
perhaps, in its flamboyance, its delight and amusement in the 
bizarre however bad, and in the fact that now, as ever, its 
people, feverishly seeking the pot of gold where the rainbow 
touches earth, have no time to pause even to end the exploita- 
tion of themselves. That, and a certain breezy Western con- 
tempt for the hypocrisy which would sweep the trash under 
the couch when outsiders are expected. Chicago conceals noth- 
ing, denies nothing, accepts everything. Where but there 
would the prostitutes driven from their district have dared 
stage a spectacular parade of protest through the streets in 
broad daylight? 

Such is the impression, in general, left by the biography 
of Chicago. Of course the book is not one of generalities. The 
important events are all given their proper place—the exploita- 
tion by the politicians, the victimizing of the people by unscru- 
pulous corporations, the feasts and famines, the riots and the 
racketeering; and we see the scaffold rise for the men of the 
Haymarket and the prison doors open to Debs. Powerful 
figures, good and bad, talk through the pages—Ogden, “Long 
John,” Stephen A. Douglas, McCormick whose Chicago-made 
reapers “won the Civil War,” Pullman and Medill, Field and 
Yerkes, and among the lords of the scepter such mayors as 
Busse and Thompson and Dunne and the Carter Harrisons. 

A tremendous job, the writing of this book, and a job 
amazingly well done. CLaupEe G. Bowers 


A Biographer’s Tricks 


The Incredible Marquis. 
Rinehart. $5. 


Sis books seem to be as much the publisher’s inspiration 


By Herbert Gorman. Farrar and 


as the author’s. Here is one of them, a large and hand- 

some production heralded as “an adventurous and glamor- 
ous biography,” pointed up with a false catch-title (for Dumas, 
of course, was no marquis and used the questionable patent for 
but a short period during his long life), and tricked out with 
sure-fire devices for hypnotizing the attention of the un- 
critical reader. It is excellent trade-goods, a book clearly manu- 
factured to hit the popular taste and yet, with its miscellaneous 
slag-heaps of erudition, to enlist the applause of the critics. It 
is a book that may or may not have been originally conceived 
by its publishers; but it is certainly one that these impresarios 
would hail with joy, so nicely calculated is it to summon whoops 
and chortles from the critical fraternity and tickle the fancy of 
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THE DARK 
JOURNEY 


By Julian Green 


“Holds you with all the tenseness of the most 
pulsating mystery story as it flows on with 
the apparent calmness and majesty of an 
epic.”—Chicago Tribune. 

“Moves with the authentic inevitability of 
life."—Lewis Gannett in N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. $2.50 


FIVE anp TEN 


By Fannie Hurst 


“Miss Hurst uses the imagination of her 
readers. It is the beauty we do not see, the 
eloquence we do not hear, which stirs us more 
than any lines or words can ever do. Only a 
novelist of vision and understanding can do 
this.”"—Dorothea Lawrence Mann in Boston 
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By Francis Brett 
Young 


“Mr. Young is the most 
gifted, most interesting, 
the most beautiful mind 
among the younger men 
writing in English.” 

—John Masefield. $2.50 
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DREAM 
By Elizabeth Shepley 
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The sense of the continu- 
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ELECTRICAL UTILITIES 


By William E. Mosher 


and Associates of the School of Citizenship and Public Affairs, Syracuse University 


A really unbiased, constructive and thorough study 
of the whole question of the effectiveness of public 
utility regulation today. Of particular interest to 
The Nation readers. because of the extraordinary 
present importance of the questions, and the wide 
public interest in it. Price $4.00 


A few of dozens of favorable reviews! 


“Not only an authoritative and impartial survey, 
but one that combines readability and simplicity 
with a rounded treatment of the whole subject, and 


that adds an orginal contribution of its own. 
—New Republic. 
“A weighty book on a timely and important subject. 
The facts that are marshalled demonstrate the 
necessity of radical changes in procedure.” 
New York Times. 
“Dr. Mosher and his associates have written an 
arresting book, of great value to the student of 
public control. Syracuse University may well be 
proud that such a book comes out of the School of 
Citizenship and Public Affairs.” —The Nation. 


BRITISH INDUSTRY TODAY 


A Study of English Trends in Industrial Relations 
By Ben and Sylvia K. Selekman 


The election of Labor Government in England 
adds special point to the publication of this authori- 
tative study of British Industrial relation. 


Of special value to all interested in how England 
is meeting the labor problem and how and where 
we may profit by this experience. Price $3.00 


“I hope everyone interested in our industrial prob- 
lems will read this book.”—Ben Tillett, Chairman 
of the General Council of the Trade Unions Con- 
gress. 

“Timely and important! Deeply interesting because 
its discussions are broadly based in social philosophy 
and are judicial in temper.”.—New York Times. 
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a monstrously bored reading public. For, essentially, that is 
what volumes such as “The Incredible Marquis” are: pink 
pills to purge ennui, of exactly the same order as a fast-moving 
romance. But the public which is now holding out its panting 
tongue for capsuled culture refuses to take its thrills straight; 
each shiver must have its educational value. Hence the mod- 
ern biography with its simple formula: surround your facts 
with as much excitement as possible; your audience will react 
to the excitement and, forgetting the facts, will still be com- 
forted by the feeling that, after all, the facts were there even 
though they seem to have disappeared in the fiery magic of the 
author’s style. 

Mr. Gorman’s is a clever book—for many pages a readable 
book. It is stuccoed with erudition and has its quota of epi- 
gram. Somewhere between its attractive covers is a recogniza- 
ble portrait of that rather simple, if enormous personality, 
Alexandre Dumas, pére. In the heavy plum-pudding of its style 
are imbedded many appetizing raisins of anecdote. Yet I deem 
it fundamentally a bad book; and the fact that its badness is 
akin to the badness of so much modern biographical writing 
seems to offer an excuse for a more extended examination. Be- 
yond this is another reason: the career of Mr. Gorman. Here 
we have the case of a writer of unquestionable talent who, be- 
cause he can do a great many things with ease, has not permitted 
himself to do any one thing well. His long succession of books, 
which include two volumes of poetry of disparate character, a 
critical work on Joyce, a Joycean novel, a monograph on Long- 
fellow, a witches-and-black-magic thriller, and now this biog- 
raphy of Alexandre Dumas, is evidence not of a hack-writer 
but of a wavering temperament which has permitted itself to 
be led astray by an unconcentrated literary enthusiasm. There, 
perhaps, is the root of the trouble: Mr. Gorman has read so 
many books that he has a number of rapidly formed ideas on 
almost any literary subject; consequently not one of his produc- 
tions has been as good, as solid, as it might have been. 

Of them all “The Incredible Marquis” pleases me least, 
not because it is hasty but because, in the sense I have indicated 
above, it is too craftily meditated. Mr. Gorman has appro- 
priated to himself the defects of Dumas’s own literary quali- 
ties: romanticism, exaggeration, trickery, sentimentality. The 
life of Dumas is viewed as a chain of gorgeous and fantastic 
incredibilities. Little is allowed to interfere with this impres- 
sion of unrestrained speed and color, for once that impression 
is established in the reader’s mind he is bound to “enjoy” the 
book—enjoy it, that is to say, as he would a good detective 
story. Everything is rendered exciting, mobile, breathless. 
Dumas’s visit to Algiers, which was in its essentials little more 
than a visite touriste streaked with a few eccentric happen- 
ings, is made to sound like an elaborate farce-melodrama. 
Dumas’s part in the July Revolution, which should be an amus- 
ing anecdote, is inflated until it appears in the guise of a 
glorified D’Artagnanesque adventure. The Revolution itself is 
described largely in colorful and romantic detail, as if the 
sober findings of modern historical research did not exist for 
Mr. Gorman. How, indeed, does the book open? Inevitably 
on that false note of the irrelevantly picturesque which Emil 
Ludwig has popularized: “For three days troops passed through 
the quiet little village of Villers-Cotterets, surrounded by its 
miles of green forest, on their way to Soissons, Laon, Méziéres. 
They were gaitered giants, legendary creatures with fierce mus- 
taches and faces browned by the burning suns of a dozen cam- 
paigns. .. . Brigade after brigade passed. Rumbling ammuni- 
tion wagons. Creaking caissons. The elephant-colored snouts 
of dusty cannon. Horses with proud tossing heads, braided 
tails, and sweating flanks. Clattering supply carts. Swaying 
shakos and fluttering sword sashes. Long jingling troops of 
cavalry, the men sitting easily in their heavy saddles, their 


sabers clashing against their spurs. ... Cuirassiers. Can- 
noneers. Hussars. Dragoons.” With all due respect to its 
cleverness, one must denominate this sheer fake writing, not 
in the least to be excused on the ground that “a boy of thir- 
teen, blue-eyed, with long fair curly hair” “watched the griz- 
zled veterans of the Grande Armée pass” and “seemed to hear 
a voice in the air above him, the voice of a tired man who had 
fought greatly and suffered and died at last in a bed, with the 
sword hung on the wall and the uniform laid away in a chest.” 
It is all so easy, these facile picturesque imaginings, these 
speciously grand prose rhythms, this superficially military stac- 
cato. It is juvenile fine writing, of a type which Mr. Gor- 
man, at heart, is immensely superior to. 

Mr. Gorman does this kind of thing with such nonchalant 
ease that he cannot refrain from introducing extraneous de- 
scriptive material of the “vivid” order. Whenever the external 
events of Dumas’s life seem too quiet to be worth recounting, 
there is always Paris to be described—picturesque, romantic, 
beautiful Paris with its grisettes and cafés, eccentrics, narrow 
curving streets, color, and movement. The result of all this 
is to clutter the story rather than enrich it; the career of 
Dumas is overlaid with a thick layer of vaguely relevant 
expository and descriptive writing. Even this would not be 
so bad if Mr. Gorman had not availed himself, in the process, 
of a multitude of tawdry tricks derived mainly from Ludwig 
and Thomas Beer. There is, for example, that falsely excit- 
ing technique of describing an unnamed character at mystifying 
length and, at the end, confronting the open-mouthed reader 
with “the place was the Chateau of Montgobert and the young 
woman in the embroidered slippers was Pauline Bonaparte, 
Princesse Borghese.” There is that youthful type of con- 
sciously dramatic understatement which tells us that “in Eng- 
land a heavy-lidded man named Louis-Napoleon Bonaparte 
observed the agitation of the Reformists with some interest.” 
There is that absurd affectation made fashionable by Beer which 
consists in setting down a series of curt summaries of con- 
temporaneous but seemingly unconnected events, the object 
being to secure a sort of cosmically ironical effect. 

Anything for readability: there is the modern biographer’s 
motto. Mr. Gorman, for example, depends much too confi- 
dently on Dumas’s own memoirs. If an anecdote is amusing, 
even if it is absurd (such as the “I am going to kill God for 
killing my father” passage) it is included without any doubt 
being cast on its authenticity. Mr. Gorman knows that Dumas 
was the very greatest of liars. Why therefore trust him even 
as much as he does. He must have realized that a close de- 
pendence on the memories of the great romancer would inevit- 
ably produce merely another romance. 

What is fundamentally the trouble, I think, is that Dumas 
is too simple a personality to engage intelligent interest through- 
out 450 large and closely written pages. The reader tires 
of his feats of endurance, his scuttlings to and fro, his prodi- 
gies of labor, his gargantuan feats and feasts. Once you get 
the idea the attention wavers. At this point may I refer to a 
biography of last season where the author was faced with a 
somewhat similar problem? In Matthew Josephson’s “Zola 
and His Times” we also have a man who performed gigantic 
tasks under amazingly difficult conditions (Zola, remember, 
had no collaborators); but our attention was not uniquely 
riveted on these backbreaking labors, these believe-it-or-not 
monstrosities. The author, realizing that he could easily melo- 
dramatize his subject, refrained all the more from doing so. 
He never lost his head, rarely over-wrote; and when he gave 
a portrait of the times it was complete and related to Zola, 
not merely a picturesque hodge-podge bewildering the reader 
with its masses and heaps of detail. 

I have written in this way because I believe that the 
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faults of Mr. Gorman’s laborious book are in large part the 
faults of much contemporary biographical writing. In an age 
where the better novelists are painfully conscientious and real- 
istic, the biographers have abandoned themselves to romance 
and the illusion of the vivid. Books such as “The Incredible 
Marquis” now provide the same kind of stimulation that twenty 
years ago was supplied by novels of the Rupert of Hentzau 
school. “Glamorous,” “adventurous,” “breathless,” “miracu- 
lous”—before we know it we will be taking these dear delights 
of the blurb-writers in all seriousness; and there will not be 
a single hero of the past whose life will not have been deco- 
rated and tricked out with a thousand and one phrases that 
should remain the property of the advertising writers, whose 
dishonesty is at least frankly commercial. 
Cuirton P. FapIMAN 


Railway Drama 


The Romance of the Rails. By Agnes C. Laut. Two volumes. 
Illustrated. Robert M. McBride and Company. $7.50. 


oT OMANCE?” is a rather mild word for the strenuous 
R exertions recorded and to some extent pictured in 
these two volumes. What they relate is the story of 
another Hundred Years’ War; for the railways first had to 
fight the canals, then they fought one another, later they found 
themselves engaged in rivalry with a canal again, this time the 
interoceanic cut at Panama, and they were almost incessantly 
struggling with the government and with the public. Some 
of these battles were absurd; some were tragic. Some of 
them were led by heroes; some were directed by pirates. The 
fields on which they were fought were strewn with shattered 
investments, broken hopes, and ruined reputations. The war 
still continues, but it is seldom marked now by any incident that 
recalls the spectacular days of old. 

The story is woven of three threads: mechanical devices, 
financial arrangements, and governmental supervision. No one 
of the three could have been left out, but the necessity for 
so many brought complications that frequently tied them into 
a knot which sometimes was slowly and painfully untangled 
and at other times unceremoniously slashed. We smile at early 
crudeness in all three: different widths between rails on dif- 
ferent roads, necessitating frequent changes for passengers who 
were going even comparatively short distances; ludicrously in- 
adequate financing, with subsequent expedients bordering on 
desperation; provisions that private vehicles might use the tracks 
and that roads should pay a rebate of their profits to com- 
peting canals. But later decades were guilty of equally egregi- 
ous follies. Automatic couplers and air-brakes were viewed 
with suspicion; some of the weirdest and most rascally financ- 
ing occurred after 1900; and it was a law of our own en- 
lightened age which provided that if two trains met on parallel 
sidings over a road crossing, neither should go ahead until the 
other one had passed. 

Inventors, investors, and public all had to learn. They 
were playing with something new under the sun and old as- 
sumptions and methods were impossible. Yet it was not a 
flaming youth but the ninety-year-old Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton who, when the ground was first broken for the 
Baltimore & Ohio, on July 4, 1828, made the most striking 
utterance regarding the significance of the occasion: “I con- 
sider this among the most important acts of my life; second 
only to signing the Declaration of Independence, if even second 
to that.’”” The words were justified by the rapidity with which 
the railways came into their own. By 1843, despite the warn- 
ing of the Boston Transcript that the use of steam to draw 
a train of coaches, their “soft effeminate cushions causing ease- 
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ment to body and legs,” would rob “passengers of manliness” 
and “death of half its terrors,” the Boston and Albany line 
was carrying a larger amount of traffic than was borne by all 
the rivers and canals in the country. 

This growth took place in the face of innumerable ob- 
stacles, some of them almost grotesque. By law no steam- 
driven monster could for a time enter the city limits of Albany 
or Buffalo. The ostensible reason was the peril to life and 
limb that would ensue; the real reasons were the Erie Canal, 
coach lines, teamsters, and taverns. Utica leoked at Albany 
and saw how it was prospering by the inconveniences of travel- 
ers who had to spend a night there between trains, or rather, 
hetween railroads; so Utica became enterprising enough to 
show hostility to a through line. The difficulties of the first 
railways were so great that until the transcontinental roads 
were planned, through lines had been the outcome less of de- 
liberation than of the addition of one local link to another. 
Then came Commodore Vanderbilt and at the age of seventy- 
five consolidated the links between New York and Buffalo into 
a single chain, opening an era in railway history. 

Miss Laut’s recital of her story is a somewhat incongruous 
mingling of scholarly research, chatty style, and occasional ir- 
relevant comment. While her lightness of touch keeps the 
narrative from dragging, her chattiness sometimes obscures the 
outline of developments and her inclination to philosophize in- 
jects an element of mushiness. “Are we, or are we not,” she 
demands, “tools in the hands of a Divine Destiny?” And as 
if that were not a sufficient dose of bathos, she adds solemnly, 
“Each must answer for himself.” She also acknowledges her 
inability to pass judgment upon the financial soundness of some 
of the moves in the melodramatic struggle for control of the 
Erie, although questioning the position of Charles Francis 
Adams (she omits mention of his collaborator Henry Adams) 
on those moves. Nevertheless she gives a comprehensive and 
fairly well-detailed account of one of the most important and 
colorful segments of American history. 

Roya J. Davis 


Fifty Years Ago 


The Eighteen-Seventies: Essays by Fellows of the Royal Society 
of Literature. Edited by Harley Granville-Barker. The 
Macmillan Company. $3. 

CERTAIN hush, delicate and refined, hangs over these 

A papers: they were all written for what appears to be 

called the Royal Society of Literature, and it is ob- 
vious that the essayists take their membership with a consider- 
able gravity. And well they may! Consider, for example, Sir 

Arthur Pinero. In America he strikes connoisseurs as no more 

than an out-moded dramatist, and even his knighthood no longer 

blinds and enchants, for he has been forced to share it with a 

rabble of shady journalists, chain-store magnates, and vaude- 

ville clowns. But at home in England he is an F.R.S.L., and 
an F.R.S.L. walks in public processions directly behind 

F.R.G.S.’s, K.C.’s, and J.P.’s. Again, there is Hugh Walpole. 

To the world at large—a charming fellow, an eloquent lecturer, 

and a novelist who has somehow failed to make the grade. 

At home, in his academic robes, girt with key, plumes, and 

epaulettes—an official ornament of the national letters and the 

peer if not the superior of Shakespeare. 

Such gaudy eminence naturally causes a man to conduct 
himself with care, but there is no evidence in these presents 
that it endows him with any faculty for the science of criticism. 
All the essays, in fact, are pretty dull. The Marquess of 
Crewe has the place of honor with a gloomy account of his 
father, Lord Houghton, and there follow treatises on the nov- 
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elists of the seventies by Mr. Walpole, on the women novelists 
by Walter de la Mare, on the poets by John Drinkwater, on 
the women poets by Miss Sackville-West, on the theater by 
Sir Arthur Pinero, on the critics by Professor Frederick S. 
Boas, and on Oxford and Cambridge by R. W. Macan and 
W. E. Heitland. In every essay there is a laudable erudition. 
Names are brought forward that have been forgotten for half 
acentury. We hear of such poets as Lord de Tabley, Thomas 
Edward Brown, Mrs. Louisa Guggenberger, Emily Pfeiffer, 
and Menella Bute Smedley, and of such novelists as Amelia 
Edwards, Mrs. Linnaeus Banks, Mrs. Robert Stuart de Cour- 
cey Laffan, and a Mr. Jenkins, author of “Ginx’s Baby”; but 
that is about as far as it goes. There is little apparent effort 
to relate the course of the literary stream to the larger flow 
of forces in England, and that little leads to nothing save some 
puerile theorizing. 

Two of the essays, as I have said, have to do with Oxford 
and Cambridge. Both are by dons, and so they deal mainly 
with the personal trivialities that are the salient concern of the 
academic mind. There is nothing in the book about the great 
expansion of the English university system which began in the 
seventies, though it was far more important than anything that 
went on at Oxford and Cambridge. Huxley is mentioned three 
times—twice to marvel that he began lecturing to women at 
South Kensington in 1870. The fact that he had a considerable 
skill at writing English is not alluded to. Herbert Spencer 
is noticed but once, and then only to recall a silly sneer at his 
expense, here laid to Carlyle. The only author who gets a 
whole essay is Andrew Lang. The author, George Saintsbury, 
says that he was interested in everything save science, religion, 
and politics. 

A somewhat sorry and dispirited performance. There is a 
high-toned air to the book, but it lacks substance. A fair 
match for the volume of “Academy Papers” published by mem- 
bers of the American Academy of Arts and Letters in 1926. 

H. L. MENCKEN 


Romain Rolland and Beethoven 


Beethoven the Creator. By Romain Rolland. Translated by 
Ernest Newman. Harper and Brothers. $5. 


ORE than twenty years after his biography of 
M Beethoven, that model of compact scholarship and 

vivid portraiture thrown off as a spark from the forge 
where “Jean-Christophe” was being smithied, Rolland writes 
“Beethoven the Creator,” a return to the early theme in his 
later manner. A biography in the formal sense this is not, 
although it abounds in biographical material. It is rather, as 
its title in French more precisely designates (“Beethoven; Les 
Grandes Epoques Créatrices”), a study of Beethoven in his 
“great creative epochs,” and, what is much more rare, a study 
of his creative process itself. The work is unique, for Rolland 
is peculiarly qualified. Musician, scholar, man of letters, with 
him Beethoven has been a lifelong study and a lifelong friend. 
His Jean-Christophe is Beethoven reincarnated. 

In Rolland the streams of literature and music are con- 
fluent. For ages literature has learned from sculpture, from 
painting, from architecture, and from the sciences. Music has 
matured only within the past two or three centuries. The art 
is still too young to have made its maturity felt in the enrich- 
ment of literary form, except here and there a point in the 
craftsmanship of a few advanced writers. In England, Shaw 
and Samuel Butler have understood something of this; in 
Germany, where one would most naturally expect the union 
to be perfected first, it seems to have been overwhelmed by 
the abundance of music itself; but in France, with Rolland, 
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the blend begins. There are elements of symphonic structure 


in “Jean-Christophe,” and that novel is executed on the gigantic 9 © 
scale of a Wagnerian cycle. Moreover, in all that Rolland It Y 
writes music is a vast interior sea whose sound and perfume S 171 


are all-pervading; and two of his dramas of the French Revo- 


lution, “Palm Sunday” and “The Leonides,” are orchestrated Superseding generalizations and 
with a powerful symbolism of nature’s sights and sounds col- blanket hypotheses, Individual 
ored with a dramatic irony which we have learned from the Psychology seins aa Fe aa 


Greek dramatists, but in Rolland an irony heightened by what 


he has learned from music. beings as separate psychological 
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blandly Philistine ignorance of music on the part of reputable 
and even eminent men of letters, not only in America where 
one would expect it but also in Europe where one would not, 
is more than slightly fatuous. These writers do not seem 
to have heard that there has been a change of government; they By Erwin Wexberg, M.D. 
are eighteenth-century monarchists wandering into the Red 
Kremlin totally unaware that the Bastille has fallen. In a 
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with the poet who has never read Shakespeare. The ability e published than be published than 
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other modern language, with the additional reason that the the FOOLISH 
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like Rolland understands and can use these vast unexploited 
riches which lie like gold ingots kicking round unheeded under 
the bootsoles of prospectors. 

A concert pianist once asked me: “Do novelists know as 
little about other subjects as they know about music?” “Why 
do you ask?” “Because I have been reading a novel in which 
a young man serenades his girl by playing a symphony of 
Beethoven on his flute!” This is not so good, and there is 
going to be more of it directly the stampede of literature to 
music begins. A writer, by judicious consultation of authori- 
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by how much of its flavor evaporates in English. Is French a never exhausting. $5.00 
language more sensitive to music? Yet even in English 
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interpretation of music is usually an indiscreet exposure of 
the interpreter’s emotional interior—at its worst the maudlin 
gush of the program books and at its best only one auditor’s 
fancy, universal speech screened through an individual con- 
sciousness. In so fine a work, for example, as Paul Bekker’s 
“Beethoven” occur passages of imaginative interpretation be- 
side which in the margin one is tempted to write “Bosh”! 
But Rolland is not only scholar and musician, he is poet 
as well. Not only does he understand the technical structure 
of the music and know the history of its conception; he is also 
qualified, as a creative artist in his own right, to discuss the 
creative process; and he is, finally, a master of imaginative 
prose. When, therefore, he begins to translate Beethoven into 
metaphor it is done for the most part with a grandeur of 
imagery and a nobility of language worthy of the music. 

Beethoven’s Michaelangelesque prodigality of painstaking, 
the various steps in his creative process—his mystical com- 
munion with mature; his long days in the open, note-book in 
hand; the inveteracy of his note-book habit; his heroic patience 
in reshaping themes ten, twenty times; his ruthless self- 
criticism; fortitude in rejecting beloved passages which had 
cost him infinite mental sweat; the marvels of his structural 
sense and abikty to unravel his sketch-book material without 
recourse to mechanical aids; his psychic recognition of the final 
rightness of a theme’s form when the ultimate version was at 
last attained; his habit of keeping several works in simul- 
taneous incubation; his frequent practice of deciding on the 
form before the content—all these are phenomena which the 
average craftsman in any art could profitably examine; and 
although they have been frequently dealt with by other authors, 
Rolland’s work is of special lucidity owing to the fact that 
he is something in this line himself. 

If there is a better study of Beethoven in the entire cente- 
nary crop of such, I have not had the good luck to see it. 
Rolland’s researches are up to the minute, and his pages con- 
tain novel and responsible diagnosis of the origin of the com- 
poser’s deafness along with hitherto unpublished material about 
his relationships with the Brunsvik sisters and their cousin 
Guilietta Guicciardi. The work is based on the best authori- 
ties, including that most readable of encyclopaedias, Thayer, 
and adds to these an authority of its own. The author is a 
man of sixty-three. Ostracized by his refusal to share in the 
passions of the war period, virtually a proscript by the whole 
of belligerent Europe, he has been through enough to have 
killed an ordinary mortal. Yet his sufferings, like Beethoven's 
deafness, seem to have intensified his creative power. One 
might suppose this book to be the work of a fiery youngster 
in his twenties. It boils and bubbles with vitality. And it 
is only one of a dozen such—novels, dramas, and biographies— 
which have flowed from that fertile brain in the dozen years 
since the war. Such a spirit has a right to speak of the creative 
process, even of Beethoven’s LucIEN PRICE 
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HIS book bears a strong resemblance in object and 

I character to Mr. MacDonagh’s “Pageant of Parlia- 
ment,” published a few years ago. In each work the 

author undertakes to depict a great and venerable institution 
as it exists and functions in the present democratic era, and 
in each he approaches his subject on its human side rather than 
by way of its historical evolution. Both are based in consider- 
able measure upon knowledge gained from personal observa- 
tion during a long career in journalism; they are written in 
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a lively style that borders at times on the flamboyant; they are 
full of apt and interesting illustrative anecdotes, and, though 
obviously addressed primarily to the general reader, they con- 
tain matter that deserves the attention of the student. 

The leading theme of the present book is what may be 
called the democratization of the British monarchy—a process 
which has reached its highest development during the reign of 
the present King. Neither Victoria nor Edward VII fully ac- 
cepted all the implications of cabinet government, but George 
V appears to have done so. He neither possesses nor pretends 
to possess any personal authority in political affairs. Mr. 
MacDonagh refers to the appointment of Stanley Baldwin as 
Prime Minister in preference to Lord Curzon as establishing 
the principle that when a choice has to be made between two 
men with equal claims to the premiership it shall be decided 
not, as previously, “by the personal inclination of the sov- 
ereign, but by the weight of opinion in the party to which 
both men belong.” The time has not yet come for a balanced 
estimate of the role of George V in the history of English 
kingship, but meanwhile the author’s opinion that his reign 
will be notable for the adaptation of the monarchy to its new 
political and social environment seems well founded. 

Perhaps the most important contribution that is made in 
this book is the account given of the short-lived republican 
movement that began and ended in the seventies of the last 
century. This movement, it is true, never became really 
formidable, but it caused much fluttering in royalist dovecotes, 
it was taken seriously by a good many politicians, and it was 
given such prominence in the press that it is strange it has 
been almost completely ignored by historians. Among the con- 
ditions that contributed to its rise Mr. MacDonagh refers to 
the anti-monarchical tone and tendenz of Thackeray’s lectures 
on “The Four Georges,” which were delivered to crowded 
middle-class audiences during the fifties; the spread of repub- 
lican sentimert in sections of the working classes as a result 
of the establishment of the Third French Republic in 1870; the 
influence of the Paris Commune upon foreign workingmen in 
London, and the republican propaganda of Charles Bradlaugh 
who, though opposed to the use of force, sought in speech and 
writing to arouse contempt for the royal family in working- 
class circles. 

Of consequence, too, was the circumstance that Queen 
Victoria during the middle period of her reign was distinctly 
not popular. Following the death of the Prince Consort she 
had retired in widowed seclusion from the public view, the 
court was in a state of suspended animation, and it was com- 
monly believed that the Queen had accumulated a large for- 
tune by savings out of the civil list granted to her by Par- 
liament. The most important convert to republicanism was 
Sir Charles Dilke, then a Radical member of Parliament, who 
proceeded to spread the gospel from the public platform. The 
burden of his complaint against the monarchy was its cost to 
the nation, and in 1872 he moved in the House of Commons 
for an inquiry into the civil list, which then amounted to 
£385,000 per annum, of which £60,000 was for the Queen’s 
personal use. The overwhelming defeat of his motion by no 
means put an end to the agitation. On the contrary, it was 
followed by an organized republican movement among the 
working classes. A conference of delegates representing repub- 
lican clubs met at Sheffield in December, 1852; a National 
Republican Brotherhood was formed, and John Bright was 
nominated as first President of the British Republic! It says 
much for the sanity of the government that none of the repub- 
licans was prosecuted for sedition. Bright, whose republican- 
ism was highly theoretical, declined the offer and (not with- 
out a trace of irony, one suspects) advised his supporters to 
leave the issue to posterity. In the following year the repub- 
lican agitation collapsed—more suddenly than it had arisen. 
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The story as outlined by Mr. MacDonagh is full of human 
interest and suggests a number of important questions. 

It would be unreasonable to find fault with a book in- 
tended for popular consumption on the ground that it is not a 
product of profound scholarship; its author is not fairly cen- 
surable because he sometimes sails on waters the depths of 
which he has not plumbed. But there is little excuse for errors 
in matters of fact when the truth is easily ascertainable. Mr. 
MacDonagh does not fortify our confidence in the reliability 
of his statements by telling us that Queen Anne was the grand- 
daughter of James I (p. 63) and that Balfour was Prime 
Minister when Queen Victoria died (p. 41), or by speaking 
of the High Court of Justice as existing in 1844 (p. 123), or 
by quoting the King’s title incorrectly (p. 86). 
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EEDLESS to say the portrait of John Knox which Mr. 
N Muir so ably presents resembles very little the solemn, 

heroic figure that stands beside Calvin, Beza, and 
Farel against the heights of old Geneva. The sculptor’s gran- 
ite gives a sense of placid power and singleness of purpose that 
the more complex art of the modern biographer neither seeks 
nor desires. Mr. Muir’s portrait is etched. ‘The lines are 
bitten deep; the blacks and whites burn in their vividness, but 
even so there are nuances that almost bring color to the por- 
trait. It is entirely apparent that Mr. Muir desired to write 
an honest book: it is also clear that, unlike many other biog- 
raphers who may have or who may charitably be credited with 
having a similar purpose, he has succeeded. To be sure, not 
all will accept as either final or perfect the picture he has 
created. Fanatic Presbyterians will object; they will condemn 
the book as popish if they read it at all. Others who can bear, 
more easily than Mr. Muir can, the unlovely severity of Puri- 
tanism for the sake of the essential democracy it fostered will 
admire the book without wholly accepting its conclusions. 

With his interest concentrated on the inner rather than on 
the external life of Knox, Mr. Muir sets forth a history of 
Knox’s mind. Of necessity he uses the facts of historical, 
religious, and social life in the sixteenth century and the prin- 
cipal events of Knox’s physical existence. But this material 
serves merely to give background to the less tangible facts of 
intellectual and spiritual life. A pitfall appears, however, in 
the temptation to bring to the surface circumstances that will 
strengthen Mr. Muir’s own concept of Knox. Usually one 
feels that he tries to avoid the melodramatic balance of vice 
and virtue, but in his emphasis on the tolerance of Mary of 
Guise as opposed to the devious manipulations of Knox, and in 
his insistent suggestion that in Scotland the Protestant ideal 
was merely the toy of debauched and turbulent nobles, he devi- 
ates from a vision that is steady and whole. One is inclined 
to believe that he does so because he fails to realize or perhaps 
to admit to himself that, despite personal weaknesses combined 
with a hardness of will that was sometimes cruel, John Knox 
demanded for Scotland liberties that today are looked upon as 
elementary throughout the world. 

Knox labored toward a distant and, to him, a desirable 
goal—the substitution of the Kirk for an outworn and discred- 
ited ecclesiastical system antithetical to the spirit of the time. 
In his struggle for this all-consuming purpose he matched craft 
with craft and guile with guile; he condemned the “regiment of 
women” in Mary of Guise while he tolerated it in Elizabeth; 
he urged subjects to overthrow their princes and then admon- 
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ished them to obey lawful rulers. But all this seeming incon- 
sistency arises from the fact that monarchs were to him but 
trivial incidents in relation to one divine event—the establish- 
ment of a free church. Like the Puritans of England, he was 
forced to enter the political lists in order to struggle for what 
he conceived to be his life purpose. 

Mr. Muir’s analyses of motive and his psychological inter- 
pretations are keen, but perhaps they do not sufficiently con- 
sider the attitudes of mind prevailing in Knox’s day. It is 
palpably a half-truth that human nature does not change. We 
know that although the elementary human reactions may seem 
to be static, the innumerable circumstances which condition the 
living of life in each age cause essential changes in the manner 
of those reactions. We cannot look upon the heavens with the 
same emotions an educated man of the thirteenth century ex- 
perienced as he gazed above him on a starlit night; neither 
can we argue nor debate as Milton did with Salmasius. We 
can, however, understand those modes of behavior if insight 
opens the way for even the sharpest probe. 

Knox emerges from this study a rancorous, surly, vacil- 
lating, spiritual bully, a physical coward, and a tactless pulpit- 
thumper. Mr. Muir seems awed by the man’s tremendous will 
power. He admires the old lion’s brilliant rhetorical flashes, 
but he finds the Calvinist taint unforgivable. That adherence 
to Geneva was Knox’s unpardonable sin becomes apparent most 
strikingly in the statement that Knox robbed Scotland of the 
benefits of the Renaissance. But are not Calvin and Knox 
themselves fruits of the Renaissance? Was not the basis of 
their system—individualism in religion—rooted in Renaissance 
teaching? Despite his extremely able presentation of Calvinism 
in the chapter entitled Geneva, Mr. Muir seems to forget 
that the Renaissance produced Calvin as well as Leonardo. 
The Middle Ages, great as they were, postulated neither democ- 
racy nor tolerance, neither individualism nor free inquiry. 
These are Renaissance ideas which in varying degrees the men 
of the time, Calvin and Knox among them, partially embodied. 
The fact of the matter is that the adherents of Geneva chose 
only one part of the new illumination. They were not humanists. 

It was the prevalence of Calvinism without Hellenism that 
brought aesthetic death to Knox and to Scotland. The tragedy 
was truly’ lamentable but the fatal flaw cannot have been only 
in Knox. He could not so easily have destroyed a more deeply 
rooted cultural corrective to Presbyterianism. In fact, one 
doubts the completeness of Knox’s guilt when one remembers 
that Spenser and Milton were Calvinists. 

Donatp A. Roserts 


Truth About Japan 


Japan in Recent Times. By A. Morgan Young. William 
Morrow and Company. $3.50. 


O Occidental, resident in Japan for any length of time, 
N escapes a knowledge of the Japan Chronicle—the 

provocative, independent Kobe daily ranked by Dean 
Walter Williams as among the hundred best newspapers of the 
world. Certainly no paper in the East has fought so persist- 
ently for the abolition of abuses in the judiciary, the police, the 
penal system, for the ending of the militarist regime, for honest 
history, for press freedom against censorship and news suppres- 
sion, for Korean independence, or for friendly international 
relations as has the Chronicle during the forty years of its 
history. Most of the material embodied in its editorials has, 
however, remained unknown to America and England. The 
Chronicle has been an anathema to Japanese officials, with the 
result that innumerable issues have been suppressed while other 
papers have gone unscathed for printing similar dispatches and 
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Stories of a childhood on a Mississippi plantation of 
thirty years ago, rich in the lore of a fast disappearing 
folk. For grownups and younger readers, too. $2.00 
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By NORMAN FOERSTER 


A criticism of the American literary scholar who appears 
to have turned traitor to letters in favor of social history. 
$1.00 
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correspondents have been loath to risk official displeasure by 
following its leads. Save for a few dispatches in the Manchester 
Guardian, the Kobe paper has remained the only outlet for 
much important Japanese news. 

n “Japan in Recent Times” Mr. Young, the editor of the 
Chronicle since 1922, gathers into a connected story the gist of 
many of his editorials. The story of Japan’s intervention in 
Siberia, its course in China, its Korean and Formosan policies, 
the growth of labor unionism, the spread of virulent anti- 
alienism in certain quarters, the political imbroglios, the in- 
credible “earthquake rumors” that led to massacres of helpless 
Koreans and of labor leaders by murderers who became popular 
heroes, the false and atrocious scandals that foreign ships thrust 
Japanese men overboard and that girls were rescued only to 
be assaulted and thrown overboard again—all are told either 
for the first time to Western readers or told in more complete 
detail. Mr. Young has confidence that Japan is emerging from 
corruption and confusion into which a sudden rise to modernism 
plunged it. He believes that much of the country’s misfortune 
comes from mingling two diverse traditions, and he looks to the 
people, rather than to the politicians and the press, for readjust- 
ment to violently changed conditions. 

Harry Emerson WILDES 


Table D’Hote Poetry 


The Book of Sonnet Sequences. By Houston Peterson. Long- 
mans, Greene and Company. $3.50. 

Certain Poets of Importance. By Hattie Hecht Sloss. E. P. 
Dutton Company. $5. 

Parnassus en Route. By Kenneth Horan. The Macmillan 
Company. $2.50. 

Twentieth Century Love Poems. By Caroline Miles Hill. 
Willet, Clark and Colby. $2.50. 

Japm. By Benjamin Musser. The Bozart Press. $2. 


O gourmet is pleased with table d’hote service and poets 
N or true lovers of poetry dislike anthologies. But an- 

thologies will continue to appear as long as the reading 
public believes that in order to be’ “cultured” one must feed on 
poetry. This public has little natural appetite for poetry. 
Some dictator, however—the chairman of the club, the teacher, 
or the anthologist—has decreed that poetry is the necessary 
food of the soul. The menu is printed; little of the joy of 
choice is allowed; each course is prescribed. 

The editor of an anthology determines the worth of the 
book. Critics of poetry and poets of taste have presented 
readers with invaluable collections. From such as these we 
have the early collections of Elizabethan songs, the “Golden 
Treasury,” and other volumes which make accessible material 
that is difficult to obtain from the ordinary library. But the 
modern commercial tendency to anthologize is based upon the 
modern desire for catalogues. Anthologies have poured from 
the press: nature poems in one volume; love poems in another; 
poems on death; on childhood; on boyhood; on old age. 

These anthologies fall, for the most part, into the class of 
catalogues. Selection has been determined not by the literary 
taste of the editor so much as by the subject. The book of 
“Sonnet Sequences” is the one volume in the present group which 
may be said to escape this condemnation. The sequences in- 
cluded range from Sidney’s sonnets down to those of Edna 
Millay; and the book indicates, therefore, something of the 
development of the sonnet form and presents compactly a body 
of material for study which, scattered as it is in many places, 
is not ordinarily accessible with ease. The editor, moreover, 
has condensed the sonnet cycles in some cases without losing 
the significant development of the sequence. 
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“Certain Poets of Importance,” with the subtitle, “Vic- 
torian Verse Chosen for Comparison,” a volume edited for 
the Browning Society of San Francisco, is typical of the method 
of study followed im many suth clubs. With Browning as a 
point of departure these clubwomen evidently read first all of 
Browning’s poems on children, and then, for comparison, the 
poems of Browning’s contemporaries on children. Next they 
take up all the poems on music, on seascapes, on landscapes, 
and so on. The value of an anthology with such divisions 
seems negligible. The Victorians are likely to be ponderous 
enough without emphasis on the occasional nature of certain 
poems. 

The most absurd of the anthologies are “Twentieth Cen- 
tury Love Poems” and “Parnassus en Route.” The first is 
“love-medicine.” ‘The patients choose for their emotional needs 
from any one of such groupings as Love Aflame, Love Rebel- 
lious, Ashes of Love. The second is a volume to be purchased 
along with a Bae@eker. While in Germany the reader studies 
carefuily the poems under “Germany,” and not until he has 
recovered from the Channel passage may he turn to the section 
labeled “England.” These are “poems about places, not peo- 
ple,” and dedicated to the traveler under the proverb: “He who 
would bring home the wealth of the Indies, must carry the 
wealth of the Indies with him.” 

“Japm” means “just another poetry magazine,” and the 
anthology is just another anthology of modern magazine verse. 


Epa Lou WALTON 


Fiction Shorts 


American Colony. By Charles Brackett. Horace Liveright. 
$2.50. 

Limiting his novel to the description of events occurring 
within twenty-four hours, Mr. Brackett portrays an egregi- 
ously unattractive class of Americans living unpretentiously 
on the French Riviera. In this small colony are included a 
young wife who has a naughty predilection for veronal; her 
husband who, by way of pleasing variation, “writes;” a youth- 
ful heiress whose infatuation for a handsome roughneck has 
almost disastrous consequences, and, to add the strictly mod- 
ern accent, a young man whom everyone accepts without ques- 
tion as an unfortunate victim of a perverse Eros. This café- 
crawling set, which is vassal to sex on the Céte d’Azur, is de- 
scribed with commendable accuracy. Throughout the novel, 
however, one feels that Mr. Brackett is wasting a facile talent 
on the small affairs of small people who fortunately represent 
only an insignificant section of any American colony in Europe. 


Violence. By Marcet and E. Haldeman-Julius. Simon and 
Schuster. $2.50. 

There is no novelty in being told by Mr. and Mrs. Halde- 
man-Julius that the Negro receives a sorry kind of justice in 
the South. As far as they go, the authors have produced a novel 
which might conceivably wake up the South to the obvious dif- 
ferences in the legal status of a fifteen-year-old black boy and 
a sanctimonious white preacher of the Methodist church, but 
it is doubtful if even the most trusting readers will believe in 
the reality of Parson Jordan, murderer, liar, and accomplished 
seducer. This monster of the fundamentalist creed kills a man 
under slight provocation and, virtually with smoking revolver 
in one hand and telephone in the other, comforts a parishioner 
with pious thoughts on immortality and eternal life. His in- 
comparable effrontery and the measure of his and his relatives’ 
placid acceptance of his Elmergantrian transgressions are alto- 
gether too exaggerated even to find place in a Methodist-baiter’s 
nightmare. The stress laid on the ramifications of sexual ex- 
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perience among Southern youth is also overdone. Where the 
authors are more restrained, as in their admirable interpreta- 
tion of the selfishness, fear, or indifference which prevents en- 
lightened individuals from coming to the Negro’s rescue, they 
contribute something of value and succeed admirably in writing 
a straightforward, satisfying story. The keen powers of ob- 
servation that are shown in the descriptions of mobs, “nigger 
hunts,” and lynchings compensate somewhat for the bungled Dr. 
Jordan and the overemphasis on youth’s terrifying gambols. 


The Gate of a Strange Field. By Harold Heslop. D. Apple- 
ton and Company. $2. 

Mr. Heslop has been a miner and an active member of a 
trade union. Such also are the character and experience he 
gives his hero. His style is plain but good; his narrative is 
more important. The story is a worker’s testimony of the 
mining industry in England during the past twenty years. 
Joe Tarrant went into the mines with pride and enthusiasm 
as soon as the law permitted—at fourteen. Routine soon 
palled, discontent grew with evil conditions, life became a 
shackle from which the union offered the only means of escape 
—the union, and Emily who was not his wife. Coal strikes 
were organized only to add to the miner’s misery and debt, 
until at last came the general strike, holding so much promise 
and giving only a schoolboy’s holiday to the professionally idle. 
To Joe the defeat brought final disgust with the pettiness of 
human beings, the politics of leaders, the fallacy of the union, 
and death. But does Mr. Heslop intend Joe’s death to be a 
symbol? With trade unionism embodied in a political party in 
England, with human nature fairly constant, is there nothing 
for the miner but defeat, nothing for his cast-off wife but 
prostitution? It were better to believe that the end is a good 
novelist’s “Finis,” not a worker’s indictment. 


Black Opium. By Claude Farrére. Translated by Samuel 
Putnam. Illustrated by Alexander King. Privately 
printed. 

Farrére’s book, now for the first time translated from 
the French, will probably remain a classic in its field. It aban- 
dons quite frankly the ingenious mechanism of verisimilitude to 
be found in De Quincey and, with the first page, plunges into 
a narcotic universe of whorling dreams, ghastly deliriums, and 
magnificent nightmares. So colorful and effective, indeed, is 
Farrére’s morbidexza that one wonders occasionally whether 
he has ever had the kindly pipe between his own teeth: the 
addict might be more matter of fact. The weird glow of the 
author’s fancy is skilfully caught in the sensitive translation and 
reflected in the macabre illustrations by Alexander King. 


Written on Water. By Francis de Miomandre. Brentano's. 
$2.50. 

While Francis de Miomandre has something of a reputa- 
tion in France, his work is on the whole negligible except when 
he writes on foreign literatures which he knows intimately. 
As an essayist he can be informed and delightful, as a critic 
informed but not original, but as a novelist he is falsely ingenu- 
ous and writes in a kind of dreary falsetto. “Written on 
Water” won the Goncourt prize some years ago, but this fact 
is of small consequence, for prizes in France are manipulated 
by publishers and the friends of authors. The book tells the 
story of a pre-war young man in Marseilles who daydreams 
about love, six blonde women, his first ball, a fortuitous meet- 
ing, and so on. The style is forced and dull, and the best that 
can be said for it is that at times it reminds one of Jane Austen 
adrift in France. It is of course never as good as Jane Austen. 
We are moved to wonder why a grown-up Frenchman should 
palpitate like a duenna over his sixteen-year old hero’s first love 
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The Book Shelf 


L’Enfant and Washington, 1791-1792, by Elizabeth S. Kite, 
with an introduction by J. J. Jusserand and a foreword by 
Charles Moore (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press) 
brings together for the first time all of the published and unpub- 
lished documents relating to L’Enfant and his plans for the 
federal capitol building. M. Jusserand’s introduction is re- 
printed from “With Americans of Past and Present Days” 
(1916). The work forms Volume III of the Historical Docu- 
ments series of the Institut Francais de Washington, edited by 
Professor Gilbert Chinard. 


The Financial History of Baltimore, 1900-1926, by Leon- 
ard Owens Rea (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press), is a 
recent issue in the Johns Hopkins Studies in Historical and 
Political Science. 


Federal Limitations upon Municipal Ordinance Making 
Power, by Harvey Walker (Columbus, Ohio: The Ohio State 
University Press; $3), is based upon an examination of all 
the decisions of the United States Supreme Court dealing with 
the validity of municipal ordinances. 


Ce Qu’il Faut Connaitre de Ame Ameéricaine, by Régis 
Michaud (Paris: Boivin et Cie.; 8 francs), is a recent addition 
to the Ce Qu’il Faut Connaitre series of popular books descrip- 
tive of various countries and subjects. 


The first Report of the Wage and Personnel Survey pre- 
pared by the Field Survey Division of the Federal Personnel 
Classification Board (Washington: Government Printing 
Office) assembles a great mass of information regarding some 
105,000 federal employees, exclusive of the postal and foreign 
services and a few groups whose wages are regulated by wage 
boards and similar authorities. 


A Report of the Committee on Terminology of the Fed- 
erated Council on Art Education aims “to present to workers 
in the field of art education constructive suggestions for im- 
provement of the art vocabulary.” 


Brooks-Bright Prize Essays, 1929 (Brooks-Bright Founda- 
tion), contains the six essays on armament chosen from more 
than 87,000 written by school children in forty-two States. 
Dr. John H. Finley contributes an introduction. 


My Skirmish with Jolly Roger, by D. H. Lawrence (Ran- 
dom House; $3.50), written as an introduction to a popular- 
priced edition of “Lady Chatterley’s Lover,” is an explanation 
of Mr. Lawrence’s reasons for writing the latter book and a 
rebuttal to the charges of “obscenity and unnecessary vulgar- 
ity” that have been brought against it. 


Nerinda, by Norman Douglas, first published pseudony- 
mously in 1901, has been republished by the John Day Com- 
pany ($2.50) from the first acknowledged edition issued at 
Florence last spring. Appended to the text is a chapter re- 
counting the circumstances under which the book was written. 


An edition of Lewis Carroll’s Alice in Wonderland, with 
illustrations in black and white by Willy Pogany, has been 
brought out by E. P. Dutton and Company (§2). 


Count Hermann Keyserling’s Travel Diary of a Philoso- 
pher, originally brought out in two volumes, has been reissued 
in an attractive one-volume edition (Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany; $5). Amy Lowell’s John Keats has also been reissued 
in a single volume (Houghton Mifflin Company; $5). 


A handy edition of The Koran in E. H. Palmer’s transla- 
tion, with an introduction by Reynold A. Nicholson, has been in- 
cluded in the World’s Classics series (Oxford University 
Press; 80 cents). 
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In a series of seven articles the author 
of “Men and Machines” makes a pen- 
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\ appears in the next issue of The Nation. 
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Recent Worthwhil. Books in Splendid Variety 


ALL QUIET ON THE 
WESTERN FRONT 
By Erich Maria Remarqe 
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1) 
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“This brilliantly 
vivid and poignant 
story is unquestion- 
ably the best story 
of the World War.” — 
H. L. Mencken in 
The American Mer- 
oury. The war noyel everyone 
is reading—the international 
best seller. Now in its 250th 
thousand in America. $2.50 


THE STORY OF 


GOVERNMENT 

By Sir Chartes Petrie 
Starting with the earliest form 
of government known, this book 
traces its development down the 





This biography of Wolfe is 
not only an authoritative life of 
one of the great generals of 
British Empire History, it is also 
a masterly survey of the Euro- 
pean snd American history of 
the period. Colonel Whitton es- 
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United States. With 8 illustra- 
tions and 4 maps. $4.00 


An important biography which reveals Jefferson 
as the only original political thinker 
America has produced 


THOMAS 
JEFFERSON: 


The Apostie of Americanism 
By GILBERT CHINARD 


Professor Chinard, who has written several 
studies of Jefferson from various angles, 
now presents a complete, well-rounded, and 
eminently readable account of Jefferson’s 
public and private life and the development 
of his ideas and principles. It has remained 
for a French professor in an American university to show 
that Jefferson, despite his long residence in France, was 
practically uninfluenced by French ideas. 

The author follows Jefferson’s career as a statesman, 
through his presidency, to his last days at Monticello. He 
has searched through thousands of unpublished Jefferson 
manuscripts, finding many that threw new light on his 
encyclopedic mind. 548 pages. With 8 illustrations. $5.00 





By Wirich B. Phillivs 

This vivid his- 
tory, awarded the 
prize offered by 
Little, Brown and 
Company for the 
best unpublished \ 
work on American 
history, “is as full of entertain- 
ment as it is of meat. An amaz- 
ing lot of facts new to all of us 
are placed in perspective with 
the facts known to most of us.” 
—The New York Times. With 
45 illustrations, 4 maps. $4.00 


Ad 
“a WILL BE Goop:' 
By Dion Clayton Caithrop 
“I Will Be Good!” declared 
young Queen Victoria as she 
ascended the throne. Mr. Cal- 
throp presents delightful vi- 
gnettes of life in England during 
her reign—satirical, understand- 
ing and vivid. With numerous 
line drawings by Maud Tindal 
Atkinson. $3.50 





FRENCH LIBERAL 
THOUGHT 
IM THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 
By Kingsley Martin 
A lecturer at the London 
School of Economics traces the 
way in which the ideas of de- 
mocracy and progress were for- 
mulated in eighteenth-century 
France, and aims to clear away 
some of the confusion about 


these widely challenged ideas. 
$4.50 


The Brilliant and Distinguished Sequel 
to JALNA=the Atlantic 
$10,000 Prize Novel — 


WHITEOAKS 
OF JALNA 


By 
MAZO DE LA ROCHE 


In this new story of the White- 
oak family you will again meet 
Adeline, the tyrannizing old 
grandmother; Renny, with his 
fascination for women; Eden, 
poet and prodigal; Alayne, his 
disillusioned wife ; Finch ; Piers, 
the lover of the land, and little Wakefield. 

You will find it even more dramatic than 
‘*Jalna” in its revelation of fascinating intrigues 
and the clash of distinct personalities. 

55th Thousand! 








$2.50 


‘Dramatists of the Comedy of 
Manners,’ and a bibliography.” 
—The Boston Transcript. With 73 
illustrations. 2 volumes. $12.50 


FRANCE: A Short 


History 

By Henry Dwight Sedgwick 

“Mr. Sedgwick chooses his 
material with fine selectiveness, 
composes it with excellent em- 
phasis and writes with ease, 
charm and pictorial power. His 
history is an informing presenta- 
tion and a work of art.”—The 
Springfield Republican. An At- 
lantic Book. With 12 illustrations 
and a map. 


Of all American authors, no 
one is more individual, more 
appealing to a biographer, or 
more engaging to the student of 
American life and letters than 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. Mr. Arvin 
analyzes both the man and his 
works, showing how the one influenced the other. 

All the usual facts of a biography—Hawthorne’s 
career at both Boston and Salem custom houses, 
his marriage, his various places of abode, his 
consulship in England and his travels abroad— 
have their place in the book, but the most valu- 
able and individual quality of Mr. Arvin’s study 
is his understanding of the man and his appre- 
ciation of his work. With 12 illustrations. $3.50 


BRITISH PLAYS Penetrating criticism interwoven with 
FROM THE sound psychology in a remarkably well 
RESTORATION written and engaging biography 
TO 1820 
Edited by Montrose J. Moses 
“These two volumes are more HAW THORNE 
than reprinted texts of eighteen 
famous plays. Their editor con- 
tributes se preface, an intoodue- By 
tion to the work of eac ‘ama- 
tist, a general discussion of the NEWTON ARVIN 
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